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THE STRUCTURE OF HOSEA 1:2—3:5. 


By Wituram Ratney Harper, 


The University of Chicago. 


This passage contains the account of Hosea’s call to the 
prophetic work. The call comes in connection with the unfaith- 
fulness of his wife. This situation furnishes the suggestion for 
a picture of Israel’s relationship to Yahweh. 

The section as a whole abounds in difficulties, some of which, 
however, are involved in the present arrangement of the text, and 
disappear with the improved arrangement here presented. This 
arrangement, adopted, in the majority of its features, by recent 
investigators,’ receives strong corroboration from the facts noted 
in connection with the poetical structure of the material. 

The arrangement, as here given, is intended (1) to show the 
original parts of the material; (2) to show the poetical form and 
structure; (3) to show at least the principal textual changes 
which may safely be adopted. 

The practical results of the presentation will be found to be 
(1) some new light on the much-disputed questions of interpreta- 
tion involved in the passage; (2) a grouping of the material 
which will be strictly logical, and, hence, entirely satisfactory ; 
(3) a vindication of Hosea, in so far as this passage is concerned, 
against such statements as that of Cheyne,’ viz.: “Symmetrical 


1See Wellhausen, Die kleinen Propheten; Oort. Theologisch Tijdschrift, Vol. XXIV, pp. 
345 sqq.; Volz, Die vorexilische Juhwepruphetie und der Messias, pp. 24-32; Nowack, Die 
kleinen Propheten. 

2 Hosea, p. 33; cf. also Orelli, The Twelve Minor Prophets, p. 6; W. R. Smith, The 
Prophets of Israel, 2d ed., p. 157; Geo. Adam Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets, pp. 
211, 218. 
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2 HEBRAICA 
divisions, then, such as we can easily make in the oratorical 
prophet Amos, are out of the question. There is rarely a distinct 
connexion, except in the tone of feeling, even between one verse 
and another.” 

The text, as rearranged, includes 

1) The harlotry of Gomer, the prophet’s wife, 1:2-9 (vs. 7 
being a later addition) ; 

2) The purchase of Gomer as a slave, and her retention 
“many days,” * 3:1—5 (vs. 5 being a later addition) ; 

3) The harlotry of Israel and her punishment therefor, 
2:4-7, 10-14, 19 ( vss. 4b, 6, 12, 18 being glosses or later additions) ; 

4) Later voices describing Israel’s return to Yahweh, 2:8,9; 
2:16-17; 2:20-25; 2:1-3. 
1. Hosea 1:2-9: The Harlotry of Gomer, the Prophet’s Wife. 


The literary form of 1:2—9 exhibits certain well-organized 
strophes connected by brief statements in prose. The movement 
is at first the elegiac, but changes into simple trimeters: 
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3 The fact is, contrary to the commonly expressed opinion, that not only in this section, 
but also in chaps. 4-14, when the text of these chapters has been properly restored, the style 
of Hosea is straightforward, clear, and logical. 

4 Hosea does not refer to the period following that of the retention. His horizon is 


thus limited. 
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PROSE. POETRY. 

(1) Introduction (vs. 2a). I. Strophe of 4 lines (trimeters 
and dimeters): The marriage 

commanded (vs. 2bc, beg. 7). 


(2) Marriage with Gomer and birth II. Strophe of 8 lines (trimeters 
of a son (vs. 3, first words of and dimeters): Naming of the 
vs. 4). son and its dire significance for 

Israel (vs. 4, beg. N7p, vs. 5). 

(8) Birth of a daughter (vs. 6a). III. Strophe of 4 lines (trimeters 


and dimeters): Naming of the 
daughter, and statement of 
Yahweh’s attitude (vs. 6bc). 
(4) Weaning of fhe daughter and IV. Incomplete strophe of 3 lines 
birth of another son (vs. 8). (trimeters and dimeter): Nam- 
ing of son, and denial of fur- 
ther relationship. 


It is to be noted as follows: 

1) The thought is clear and consecutive: A man of sensitive 
temperament* marries’ a young woman, who later proves unfaith- 
ful to her marriage-vows.* Thé children born in infidelity’ are 

5 Reading thus for D> of MT. So also Gratz, Emendationes, ete. (1893); Wellhausen; 
Loftman, Kritisk Undersékning af den Masoretiska Texten till Profeten Hoseas Bok (1894) ; 


Nowack, et al. 
6 This appears not only from the fact narrated, but also from the play of feeling scen 
in all his discourses. 
* 7It is a real marriage (so Jerome, Augustine, Mercer, Bauer, Ewald, Hofmann, Pusey, 
Cheyne, Wellhausen, G. A. Smith, Valeton, ef al.), and not a vision (so Aben Ezra, Kimchi, 
Keil, Winsche, ef a/.), nor an allegory (so Jarchi, Calvin, Hitzig, Simson, Reuss, Konig, et al.), 





8 She was B°S52T FUN, @. e., not ==97 a harlot at time of marriage, but one who at 
the time of marriage had a tendency to impurity which manifested itself later (so Gebhard, 
Maurer, Rosenmiller, Henderson, Cheyne, Wellhausen, W. R. Smith, Kuenen, G. A. Smith, 
A. B. Davidson, et al.). 

9 These were born, not before marriage (so Abarbanel, Grotius, Kurtz), nor in wedlock 
to Hosea (Béckel, Maurer), but (at least the second and third) in infidelity. 
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named Jezreel, Unloved, “No kin of mine” (literally, not-my- 
people). These names, like those of Isaiah,” a few years later, 
are significant. The woman goes from bad to worse. The 
prophet (1) is led to see in this" a parallel of Israel’s abandon- 
ment of Yahweh, and (2) through this domestic affliction is 
called to preach to his sinful countrymen.” 

2) Each strophe deals with a separate item, and this use of 


poetry, in the naming of children, has parallels in Gen. 21:6, 7; 
30:6, 8, 13, 20, 23; 38:29. 

3) The poetical marks are abundant, e. g., (1) the rhythm 
(in the recurrence of trimeter and dimeter); (2) the parallelism 
(but this in Strophes I and II is rough and ragged); (3) the 


Q 


evident purpose to have Strophes IT, III, and IV begin with the 
same formula; (4) the phrases D':1"MUN (vs. 2), Ot wd 
(vs. 2), MOP (vs. 5), DOAN FCN (vs. 6); (5) the symmetry 
of the strophes as to number of lines, 4, 8, 4, 3; Strophe II 
being 4+ 4, Strophe IV being one short. 


4) Verse 7 is a later addition,” because (1) it interrupts the 


narrative of Hosea’s personal experience and its bearing upon the 
relations of Yahweh and Israel; (2) other references to Judah 
in Hosea are probably late; (3) the phrase “ Yahweh your God” 
is a late expression; (4) it reflects the deliverance of Judah in 


Sennacherib’s time (701 B. C.). 


10 Cf. Shear-Jashub (Isa. 7:3), Immanuel (Isa. 7:14), Maher-shalal-hash-baz (Isa. 8:3). 


11 The basis of this parallel was a part of the superstitious belief of the times, viz., that 
the gods were the husbands of their respective districts, and as such fertilized the land. 


Thus they were regard is the givers of all material blessings, and their worship easily 


took on materialistic and sensual forms. For a discussion of this conception of deity see 
W. R. Smith, The Rel of the Semites, 2d ed., pp. 93-108. 
12(1) That this experience constituted the prophet’s call appears from the fact that the 


true prophets as a! ived their divine cémmission through natural channels; Amos, 
e.g., was aroused by tramp of the Assyrian army and the corruption of his times; 
Isaiah's sermous yund three great events, the Syro-Ephraimitish war, the invasion 
of Sargon in 711 B.C., and the invasion of Sennacherib; Zephaniah was aroused by the 
Scythian invasion, J th and Ezekiel by the events connected with the fall of Jerusalem. 
(2) Hosea himself ree 's his home experiences as the beginning of Yahweh’s word to 
him (1:2). The m« 

he looked back upor 
ing to his soul. That tl 
by Isaiah, chap. 6, and J 
relation between Israel 
(4) The tone of pers 

st Yahweh seems to justify the belief that Hosea’s own experience gave 


ral interpretation of this statement is to suppose that later in life 
1 episode and realized that through it Yahweh had been speak- 
s not an uncommon method of prophetic inspiration is evidenced 
2:8. (3) The large place given to this conception of the marital 
d Yahweh in Hosea’s preaching points in the same direction. 
ympathy and anguish so prominent in Hosea’s descriptions of 
Israel's sins agair 
him his point of view in the prophetic work. 


13 So also Stade, Geschichte, Vol. I, p. 577; Kuenen, Wellhausen, Oort, Cornill, Cheyne, 


Schwally, Guthe, Nowack, G. A. Smith, Loftman, Seesemann, et al. But on the contrary see 


Konig, Linleitung, p. 309. 
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Hosea 3:1-5: The Purchase of Gomer as a Slave, and Her 
Retention “Many Days.” 


The literary form of 3:1-5 is distinctly poetic. There are 
three strophes of 6+ 6-+5 lines, in which the trimeter movement 
prevails : 
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Here again it will be observed that 

1) the thought is a unit. The prophet, compelled by his 
love, purchases his wife” out of the depths of infamy into which 
she has fallen, at the price of aslave.” But he does not reéstablish 


14 535°8 is we here instead of the MT. ON; ; an exact parallel for this construc- 
tion is found in Gen. 31:5 = ad) R toe as : 

15 That the a of 3:1 is Gomer is clear: Note (1) the description of her as an adul- 
teress; (2) she and Gomer play the same part in parallelism with Israel; (3) the suffix in 
rlIDN (vs. 2) refers to a particular woman, i. e., the one described in vs. 1; (4) if this were 
another woman we should expect some reference to that fact; (5) the introduction of two 
women would entirely spoil the essential thought. 

16 It is uncertain whether Gomer had been divorced and had married another man (but 
ef. Jer. 3:1 2qq.; Deut. 24:1-4), or had become the slave-concubine of some man, or had been 
living with some man whom Hosea had to pay in order to avoid trouble when he took her 
back. But in any case reckoning the ano at the traditional value of half a homer, and 
supposing a seah of barley to have been worth one-third of a shekel (cf. 2 Kings 7:18, where 
the seah sells for one-half a shekel at the close of a siege when prices were high) the homer 
and a half (/. e., forty-five seahs) of barley was worth fifteen shekels, thus making the total 
price paid for Gomer thirty shekels, which was the value of a slave (Exod. 21:32). To sup- 
pose that she was thus purchased as a slave is better than to regard the transaction as the 


giving of the marriage dowry (so, e. g., Manger, Rosenmiiller, Maurer), or as provision made 
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the old relationship." She is to be disciplined, to lead a life 
shut off from men, and even from her husband. This period of 
seclusion will continue “many days.” Nothing is said of the 


718 


period following the “many days.’ The prophet sees in this 
whole transaction (1) a parallel of Yahweh’s treatment of Israel : 
and (2) this together with the first act of the domestic tragedy 
constitutes his call to preach and furnishes him the message to 
be preached ; 

2) the strophic structure is definite, distinct, and logical. 
Strophe I describes the faithlessness of both Gomer and Israel. 
Strophe If is devoted to Gomer and pictures her degradation and 
seclusion. Strophe IIT is devoted to Israel and pictures her 
degradation and seclusion. Here is parallel thought and sym- 
metrical representation ; 

3) the artistic element is so clear as scarcely to need pointing 
out. Itis seen in (@) the strophic structure (see above) ; (b) the 
regularity of the rhythm (only one dimeter occurs, TN “27 ): 
(c) the parallelism, which is much more marked than in chap. 1; 
(d) the use of the first person throughout, the actor being now 
the narrator; (e) poetical phrases, like MENT21 77 NIN (vs. 1); 
(f) rare and poetical words, like "2"UN (vs. 1), sn (vs. 2); 
(gq) the assonance prevailing in the closing lines of each strophe, 
i. e., the recurrence of O°— in lines 5 and 6 of Strophe I; of 
in lines 4—6 of Strophe IT; and of 7*8 in lines 3-5 of Strophe IIT; 

4) verse 5 is to be regarded as a later addition” because 
(1) the narrative of Hosea and his wife contains nothing to 
which the thought of this verse (Israel’s return) might correspond. 
for the support of Gomer until she should be reinstated (so, e. g.. Osiander, Gebhard, Pusey), 
or to regard the money as the purchase price and the grain as provision for her support (so 


Calvin). 


17 Sitting still (“3IPM ; cf. Usa. 30:7; Jer. 8:14) describes a kind of life exactly the oppo- 
site of that which she has been living. Not only so, but she is debarred from the enjoyment 
of her former rights at rivileges as Hosea’s wife. This is the sense required for the last 
clause of vs. 3 and iterpretation adopted by Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Maurer, Wiinsche, 


Reuss, Steiner, Grat \ ausen, Bachmann, Valeton, Nowack, e/ al. The reading adopted 





here (see above) s tter than to insert NISN N> (so, e. g., Gratz, Wellhausen, Valeton, 


Nowack), or to insert SN after "38 (so Bachmann), or to leave the text as it stands and to 





carry the force of N> o from the preceding clause (so Maurer, Reuss. et al.). Nowack’s 
objection to the so vhat similar reading of Steiner ("33° 728) that the idiom IX PR 
is improbable, loses its point in view of the occurrence of this very idiom in Gen. 31:5. 

I8 This fact is stro in favor of the view adopted here that the passages in Hosea, 
chaps. 1-3, which treat of the restoration of Israel to Yahweh's favor, are of later origin. 
Such passaces have no analogy in the story of Hosea’s treatment of his wife which he is 
using to illustrate Yahweh's dealings with !srael. 

19So Stade, op. cit., p. 577; Staerk, ZAW., Vol. XI, p. 249; Oort, op. cit., p. 364; Volz, op. 


cit., p. 308q.; Nowacl 














THE STRUCTURE OF HosEA 7 
Hosea does not take back his wife. He only goes so far as to 
place her in seclusion ; (2) the tone and contents of the verse 
accord entirely with those of 2:1-3, 9, 16, 17, which are unques- 
tionably later ;” (3) the language points to a later date,” viz., 
the use of "75 (cf. Micah 7:17), DVS MTN, M7 (both form 


and usage are late), 210 as applied to Yahweh. 


3. Israels Harlotry and Her Punishment Therefor: 2: 4-7, 
10-14, 15, 19. 


This is independent of chaps. 1 and 3, which go together, and 
likewise of the other portions of chap. 2, viz., vss. 1-3, 8, 9, 16, 
17, which come from a later date. Vss. 4b, 6, 12, are to be treated 
as glosses. There is no very close connection between this and 
chaps. 1-3. The form consists of four strophes, 8+9+8+9, 


in the trimeter movement : 
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20 See pp. 10sqq., 15. 21 See Volz, op. cit., p. 30. 
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Attention is invited to the following remarks: 

1) The thought is clear and logical. No interruptions occur. 
The expression moves on smoothly and regularly. It is a literary 
unit: Israel must put away her harlotry, lest I destroy her. She 
has sinned shamefully in entering into union with those whom 
she supposed to be the authors of her prosperity ; and she has 
forgotten that it was I who gave her all these things. But I will 
take them away again; I will lay her waste, and cause all her 
gladness to cease. I will punish her for indulging in Baalistic 
orgies. I will even expunge the unholy names from her memory. 
This may be summed up, Israel has played the harlot; she shall 
be punished. 

2) The strophic progress is exceedingly fine : 

Strophe I: Plead with your mother to put away her sin lest I 
destroy her (vss. 4, 5). 

Strophe II: She has sinned in seeking the Baalim, from whom 
she imagined she received benefit, not knowing that it was I who 
bestowed upon her all her comforts (vss. 4,40). 

Strophe III: Therefore I will take back all I have given her, 
the evidences of her prosperity, her corn and wine, her vines and 
fig-trees (vss. 11, 14). 

Strophe IV: I will cause all joy to cease and will visit judg- 


ment upon her for all her indulgences, so that their very names 


will perish from memory (vss. 13, 15, 19). 
3) The evidences of artistic purpose are seen in (1) the 
symmetrical strophic structure (see above); (2) the progress of 
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thought (see above); (3) the prevailing trimeter movement; 
(4) the regularity of parallelism; (5) alliteration, e. g., the 
repetition of the suffix nm in Strophe I, lines 2 and 3, and of 
it)— at the beginning of lines 5-8, the recurrence of the endings 
"—, "~, ~ in Strophe II, lines 3-5; the interchange of the end- 


oo 9 -? . 

ings "— and ‘ in Strophe ITI, lines 1-3; the repetition of F— in 
- . T 

Strophe IV, lines i and 2; (6) rare and poetic words, e. g., 


STEVENS (vs. 4), “pw (vs. 7), MIMN (vs. 14), Amdm (vs. 15). 


4) The following textual emendations are to be adopted: 
(1) Vs. 4b, Few... "Dis to be taken with Volz (op. cit., p. 26) 


and Nowack as a gloss originating from B='28, for it breaks the 
connection between 23°% and "CM; it does not accord with the 
meter of this passage; and it is a superfluous line in this strophe. 
(2) Vs. 6 is a gloss (so also Volz, op. cit., p. 26, and Nowack) 
which interrupts the close connection between vss. 5 and 7, and is 
little else than a repetition of 1:66. It has no place in the structure 
of this strophe, nor in that of the following one. (3) Vs. 10, 10 


by25 is a later addition (so Wellhausen and Nowack), for (a) the 
plural 12 is not in harmony with the preceding references to 
Israel as a woman, (0) Hosea regularly uses the plural form 
ps2, (c) it isa departure from the line of thought which is 
concerned here rather with Yahweh’s actions than with those of 
Israel, (d) its syntactical connection is unusual. (4) Vs. 12 is 
a gloss (so Volz, op. cif., p. 27, and Nowack) based on FiM79 
(vs. 11). The ideas and phraseology are characteristic of later 
prophecy (cf. with vs. 12a Jer. 18:26; Ezek. 16:37; Nah. 3:5, 
and with vs. 12b Isa. 43:13; Deut. 32:39). (5) Vs. 14, "UN 
"aN 75 cn) is a gloss explaining FINN, and based on vs. 7. 
It adds nothing to the thought and is not essential to the strophe. 
(6) Vs. 14 is placed after vs. 11, leaving vs. 13 to be connected with 
vs. 15. (7) Vs. 19 (to which vs. 18 is a gloss) connects closely 
with vs. 15. (8) The remaining portions of chap. 2, viz., 2:1-3; 
2:8, 9; 2:16-17; 2:20-25 are taken as four distinct and inde- 


pendent utterances, and are treated separately (see next section). 


4, Later Voices Describing Israecl’s Return to Yahweh: 2:8, 9; 
2:16-17; 2:20-25; 2:1-3. 

It is now generally acknowledged that nothing was more 

common in the later days of Israel's literary history than to work 

over earlier productions and io make additions to them. There 
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is no earlier wage whose work has not been treated in this 


manner.” Just so, Hosea’s words were found in later days, 7. é., 


after the restoration, to stop short of that important period, and 
statements referring to this time are inserted. In chap. 2 we 


have four such additions, each of them poetical in form. We 
| 
may take them up in turn. 
A. Israel's return, 2:8, 9.—This piece is a strophe of six 


lines; the movement is a rough and irregular tetrameter : 


5 
emer ee oe wn “ee — » 
QD was fle lt hI | ww Jt ie? (8) 


Pesem > Man Asn ons 
DMN SOM ND) PPA SN ETT 
SEN NSN NS ONeps 

NT oe On Pare mb 


¢ meee At 5 om ee. == 
ee a TSS - mil = 


An examination of this strophe discloses some interesting 
points : 

1) It has a single thought, viz., Israel, compelled by harsh 
measures to separate herself from her lovers, returns to Yahweh. 
No choice is given her. No option is exercised on her part. 
Impassable barriers are established, and, consequently, she loses 
her way and is forced to come back. 

The strophe is perfect: six tetrameters, in couplets; the 
parallelism of the first and second is synonymous, of the third and 
fourth synonymous, of the fifth and sixth synthetic. Marks of 
(1) the [J97IS"AN "M775 (vs. 8), (2) the 


» lat 


poetic skill are seen 


putting of “wall” over against the “hedge-thorn,” Ups over 
against 79, NSsM over against 3°2M, (3) the very striking 


3 
— om em a= een ie 
TN 


and rhythmic phrase "ny" 231 “D 
3) The strophe is itself late ;“ this appears from (1) the fact 


that it is rendered superfluous by 3:3; (2) lack of agreement with 
3:3 in that here a voluntary return of the woman is described, 
while there she is held in forcible restraint; (3) it breaks the con- 
nection between vss. 7 and 10, which is otherw’se very close, and 


22 Cf. Amos 9:8b-15; Isa. 2:2-4; chaps, 24-27; 36-39; 40-66; Micah 2:12s8q.; 4:1-4; chaps. 
5-7; Jer., chap. 52, ete. 

23 instead of "J; so Sept. Syr., also Oort, op. cit., p. 353; Gratz, op. cit.; Wellhausen, 
Loftman, Guthe, in Kautzsch’s Heilige Schrift des A. T.; G. A. Smith, op. cit., p. 245. Bach- 


mann, Alttest. Untersuch., 1, 11, reads FI "54 ; so Nowack; this is favored by the Syriac, 
Targum, and the following "P13". 
24So Volz, op. cit., p. 27; Nowack. Oort, op. cit., pp. 345 s¢q., 


placed and inserts them between 2:15 and 2:16. 


regards vss. 8-10 as mis- 
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introduces prematurely the element of chastisement which comes 
in naturally with vs. 11; (4) it has a different rhythm and 
strophic structure from that employed in the context. 

B. Israel is allured from her lovers, and, after a proper 
season, ts restored to former favor, 2:16, 17 (18).—This piece 
is distinctly different from 2:8, 9, in that (1) Israel is spoken 
of in the third person, while according to the MT. in 2:8, 9, the 
second person is used; (2) a different usage of 727 is employed, 
ef. "33 (2:8) with “SIN TT (2:16); but especially (3) an 
entirely different point of view is adopted, one passage repre- 
senting Israel as forced away from her lovers, the other as enticed 

allured away; one representing discipline as coming in one 
way, the other presenting an entirely different representation. 

It consists of one strophe of six tetrameters. Vs. 15 is a 
gloss to vs. 19 (see Nowack ): 

PPMSs “S8N MT 45> (16) 
sesé-$s oman) “ate penn 
pws mats“ns > onns (17) 
Mipn mna> “sy pscns} 


mame Ream eee 


aad 
ot ld Ge Fim bib lee 


POMS PN. AMP ors) 


This strophe presents the following points: 

1) A unity nase is definite and distinct from the other 
similar passage, 2:8, Here Israel is kindly and gently sepa- 
rated from her lovers, a as in coming out of Egypt, is guided 
to the wilderness for discipline; from this point her prosperity 
will be restored, and she will become again strong and fresh as in 
the days of her youth. 

2) perfect artistic form, to be seen in the well-balanced 
parallelism, first and second being synonymous, third and fourth 
synonymous, fifth and sixth also synonymous. 

3) Late origin,” as seen in (1) the different point of view 
taken here from med occupied in vss. 11 sqq.; there the thought 
is that of punishment pure and simple, here it is tender-hearted 
chastisement with a view to repentance and reformation ; there 
punishment alone is thought of, here promises of blessing pre- 
vail; (2) the different representation here from that in vs. 5; 
there the land where Israel dwells is to become a barren waste ; 


25 So Volz., op. cit., p. 27; Nowack. 
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here Israel is to be driven from its land into the desert by 
Yahweh ; (3) the order of thought in vs. 17 is characteristic of 
later days—Israel’s return to Yahweh is represented as brought 
about by-Yahweh’s goodness in the bestowal of blessings, but if 
Hosea ever contemplated a return it was to be asa result of puni- 
tive discipline at Yahweh’s hands, and the blessings would follow 
repentance ; (4) the thought of Israel’s obedience to Yahweh in 
her youth (vs. 17) does not agree with the representations of 
11:1 sq. and 12:4; (5) late expressions; e. g., “the valley of 
Achor”’ is mentioned in Isa. 65:10; the figure of allurement in 
the wilderness has parallels in Ezechiel; (6) it has a different 
rhythm and strophic structure from those employed in the genuine 
verses of the context. 


4) Verse 18 is a gloss on vs. 19.” 


S 
C. Yahweh's covenant and betrothal, 2:20-22.—This piece 


is a strophe of six lines, pentameter movement : 


ew ora mes omd sms) (20) 


reiw) Wl) OVS oy OA waren OF 


Sem yee ene meee eet ah mange om wp 
\ ee NIN pale ai) Mw >) 


Bod 9) TMD mos) oF nse (21) 
fmverea toma > now 
PN ne AsveN2 "> PmwAw (22) 

This section is uncommonly interesting : 

1) Its thought is simple and striking. A new ordinance is 
established by which — and men shall do Israel no harm; 
and again Israe] will be betrothed to Yahweh, this time in loving 
kindness, mercy, and hidden: and at last Israel shall really 
know Yahweh. 

2) The movement is strong, but somewhat ragged. Perhaps 
there are two strophes, each of three pentameters, the first describ- 
ing the istseiaiaa ’ with the animals, the second describing the 
betrothal. In this case the first words of the second strophe (the 
last two words of vs. 20) sum up the security gained by the 
“covenant,” and prepare the basis for the new thought, Yea, I 
will betroth thee to me forever, the sudden change from the third 
plural to the second feminine singular being demanded by the 
figure, and being, at the same time, not unusual in Hebrew.” If, 


26 So Wellhausen, Volz, Nowack. 


27 (a) Cf. for similar abrupt changes 2:3, 18; 4:6; Gen. 49:25a. 26a; Deut. 32:14d, 15d. 
See Konig, Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik u. s. w. (Leipzig, 1900), pp. 238 sqq. (b) psa 


ODWN31 is to be omitted from vs. 21 as incongruous in view of the context. 
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then, we make two strophes, the first has three lines, dealing with 
the covenant, the beasts, and weapons of war; the second has 
three lines, in each of which the betrothal is mentioned. 

3) The passage is late,* because (1) this idyllic picture of 
a state of universal peace represents later ideals (cf. Isa. 4:6 sq.; 
65:25) (see above, p. 11); (2) the thought of vss. 21 sq. has no 
parallel in the story of Hosea’s wife which is the basis of chaps. 
1-3 ; (3) the language and a of vs. 20 are characteristic 
of a later age; ef. Lev. 26:3 sqq.; Gen. 9:2; Ezek. 34:25 sqq.; 
Isa. 11:6 sqq.; 35:9; 2:4; Zech. 9:10;" (4) a new meter and 
strophic structure appear. 

D. Bounteous blessings for Israel, 2:25-25.—This addition 
consists of three strophes of 4+ 4+3 hive, trimeter movement: 


RT Ova HT (23) 
DN] Py 
D207 TN MN 
PV ANTTNS A" BT 
IT OS Tn PONT (24) 
“TS AS LIAN 
SOgccre ns Es om 


yO8s 4 Tre tT) (25) 


ae) xd-nsy i oa Yo) he 
mmewvsy wes7nd> ona 
VIN VENT NW 


This piece is essentially different from the others : 

1) Its thought is clear and beautiful; ‘‘Jezreel (Israel) asks 
its plants to germinate; they call upon the earth for its juices; 
the earth beseeches heaven for rain; heaven supplicates for the 
divine word which opens its shone: and Yahweh responds in 
faithful love. 

2) In the artistic form everything is satisfactory. The paral- 


9° 30 


lelism may be called progressive ; the thought and form are both 
highly poetic. 

3) It is to be regarded as late,” because (1) it contemplates 
the full restoration of Israel to Yahweh’s favor; (2) the escha- 
tological phrase NWT DVS WT belongs to later times; Fry 

28 So Volz, op. cit., p. 27; Nowack. 30 Cheyne, Hosea, p. 56. 

29 Cf. especially Volz, op. cit., pp. 28 sq. 31 So Volz, op. cit., p. 27; Nowack. 
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as used here is found only in late passages, e. g., 14:9; Ps. 65:6; 
Keel. 10:19; (3) the materialistic blessings spoken of here are 
not in keeping with the spirit of the teachings of Amos and 
Hosea; (4) the meter and strophic structure change again. 

E. Great numbers and new names, 2:1—3.—This addition, 
the last, consists of two strophes of four lines each, pentameter 
movement: 


om eres & 2 cote ee om eee ee eee (1) 
mt POM Nl wt -~ rae aww PHOS 


. . 
mee a Seiad <i TL SY 
mle Rol ie ae uN 
. . 
-”~ aeanteys = om eee SAQhe mares gr oe —— 
DMS me We bb bo “iow UN bet ||/ ee FD 


’ ' 
ee ee ee ee we Tera 
re oN om lah iH -N 


meee * ee — home ee LL (2) 
, ON ~ ——_ bid La led (athe cane 


oom hee ty ny Seek ee S| ey 
‘ ee Nod ln-w i uM iN Neer be eed | ae ow 


. . 
¢ —Qeeemes ee Bee oe 
¢ one |} baw | olla ~ 


+ —<. oem me oe 55 naan om tom me 9, meager (3) 
oO bmw! | Oo NN ee ee ed mh 0) 


Whatever doubt may exist as to the place in which this may 
be inserted to best advantage, its separateness is clear. It is in 
its last part virtually a repetition of 2:25. 

1) One thought is expressed, prosperity, as seen in numbers 
and new names, the latter expressing Yahweh’s attitude toward 
them. In the future Israel’s numbers will be beyond calcula- 
tion ; instead of being estranged from Yahweh her people. will 
be recognized as sons of the living God; and instead of schism 
between north and south there will be united action resulting in 
victory over all opponents. 

2) Each of the two strophes’ presents an important idea: 
Strophe I, Israel’s numbers will be great and she will again 
become Yahweh’s people; Strophe IT, she will be reunited and 
thus enabled to meet all enemies. The parallelism is not even. 

3) This piece cannot be placed after 2:25,” because” (1) it 
is superfluous in that position, being little more than a repetition 
of 2:23-25; (2) it forms a very poor ending for chap. 2; (3) it 
distinguishes between Israel and Judah, while the rest of the 
chapter speaks only of Israel; (4) according to vs. 20 Israel is 
already in the home land, but according to vs. 2 they have yet to 


32 So Heilprin, The Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews, Vol. II, pp. 125 s8q.; Steiner, 
Die zwélf kleinen Propheten, ete.; Kuenen, Einleitung, Vol. I, p. 319; G. A. Smith, op. cit., 
pp. 213 sq. 

33 Oort, op. cit., pp. 358 sq.; Giesebrecht, Beitrdge zur Jesaiakritik, p. 215, Note; Cornill, 


Einleitung, p. 172. 
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return thither; (5) ys is used in an altogether different sense 
in vs. 3 from that in vss. 20 and 25. 

4) It is to be taken as an independent and late addition™ on 
the following grounds: (1) In its present position it breaks the 
connection between vss. 19 and 24, neither can it be satisfactorily 
placed elsewhere; (2) the reference to Judah is suspicious ; 
(3) in its vision of Israel’s future it passes beyond Hosea’s hori- 
zon; (4) it implies that Israel has already been carried from its 
land; (5) the interpretation of “Jezreel’’ and ‘‘Lo-ammi” in 
2:25 is different from that in 2:1 sq.; (6) the tremendous 
increase of Israel is a later eschatological conception (cf. Gen. 
22:17; 32:13; Isa. 48:19); (7) it differs in poetic form from 
every other section of this chapter. 

34 So Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur Gesch. Isr., p. 442, Anm.1; Stade, Geschichte, Vol. I, 
p. 577, note 1; Cornill, ZA W., 1887, p. 285; Giesebrecht, op. cit.. pp. 213 sqq.; Oort, op. cit., 
pp. 358 sqq.; Loftman, op. cit., p.9; Cheyne, in W. R. Smith’s Prophets of Israel, p. xviii; 


Volz, op. cit., p. 26; Nowack; Seesemann, Israel und Juda bei Amos u. Hosea nebst einem 
Exkurs tiber Hos. 1-3 (Leipzig, 1898), p. 33. 








NOTES ON ISAIAH 1:18) AND 7:14b-16. 


By Proressor Owen H. Gates, 
New York, a; i. 


Isaiah 1:15).—R. V., “though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.’’ Cheyne translates: “If your sins be scarlet, 
they may become white as snow; be they red as crimson, they 
may become as wool.’ In both renderings the possibility of for- 
giveness is implied or expressed ; in the second there is a sugges- 
tion of conditions attaching to the forgiveness, while in the first the 
certainty expressed ignores any conditions. The second is prefer- 
able, as it takes into account the context in vss. 19, 20. Cheyne’s 
note to vs. 18) is: “ How this can be effected we learn from vss, 
19), 20. A change of life would avert the threatened punishment.” 
This common explanation of vs. 18 involves as a minimum the 
removal, by Yahweh, of the guilt of the sinner on condition of his 
becoming “willing and obedient.” But vs. 19b states expressly 
what is the conclusion of that (changed) condition: “Ye shall 
eat the good of the land.” Have we interpreted the last part of 
the two lines of vs. 18) correctly ? 

At first sight the similarity in form of vss. 18), 19, 20 would 
seem to argue for the common explanation. But the similarity 
is formal only. The conditional clauses in vss. 18b and 19 are 
not synonymous, and the conclusions need not be. There is no 
occasion to interpret those of vs. 18b as expressing Yahweh's 
forgiveness of sin, because vs. 19) states what will be the fortune 
of the willing and obedient Israelite. This latter verse is in 
entire harmony with the prophet’s message given in this chapter: 
the former verse, as usually interpreted, assumes a strange inter- 
ruption to Isaiah's course of thought, however little spirituality 
may be conceded it. 

The suggestion which we venture is to make the last half of 


the two lines of vs. 15) parallel with the condition of vs. 19. 


Willingness and obedience form the condition of eating the good 
of the land. Such a state of mind is not the condition or means 
16 
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of “‘snow-whiteness ;” it is snow-whiteness itself. For the securing 
of it the sinner, guilty Israel, is responsible. Of course, this 
thought calls for a jussive force for the verbs under consideration. 
“Tf your sins be scarlet, let them be white as snow. If they be 
red as crimson, let them be as wool. If ye are (thus) willing 
and obedient, ye shall eat the fruit of the land.” 

We have thus far considered the verse from the point of view 
of the succeeding context, led to this course by Cheyne’s note. 
What is the foregoing context? Israel’s forms of worship are 
obnoxious to Yahweh when employed by men whose lives were 
sinful. Disaster is overtaking their land; they pray to Yahweh, 
but the hands they lift to him are red with blood. “I cannot 
grant your prayer for prosperity and deliverance from affliction.” 
What will secure them a hearing and an answer? The answer is 
short and sharp. Wash those blood-stained hands. Abandon 
your evil doings; practice uprightness, justice, kindness. This 
they must do as a condition of Yahweh’s answering their prayers. 
The terminology down to vs. 17 is not that of heart-repentance, 
of divine forgiveness of past sins. The life and conduct is to be 
corrected by the petitioner before he can expect his prayer for 
temporal prosperity to be heard. This correction of the life and 
conduct is withir the power of the man to make. It is laid upon 
him as an obligation to perform. 

This brings us to vs. 18. ‘Let us reason together.”” What 
is the subject involved in the summons 7513 of Yahweh? The 
temptation is strong to answer the question in accordance with 
our preconceived ideas of the meaning of the verse. But really 
there is abundant latitude for any interpretation which may 
otherwise commend itself. 

The common explanation supposes that between vss. 17 and 
18 the attitude of the Israelite has changed. Conviction of sin 
has followed the prophet’s vigorous language of the preceding 
section. But there is no hint in the opening words of the verse 
that there is such change, or that the following thought is a new 
one. The analogy of prophetic utterance is abundantly satisfied 
if the prophet is to proceed to reiterate his former truth, espe- 
cially if he elaborates or strengthens his case thereby. This 
increased emphasis is certainly secured by the literary fiction of 
a hearing at which Yahweh states his case fully. We are then 


not bound to find in ys. 18 an advance in thought. 
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As we come to examine the second part of the verse, we must 
do the well-nigh impossible, and forget our familiar “though” as 
a translation of the simple ON “if.” ‘If your sins be as scarlet,” 
what then? A second state is mentioned —‘ white as snow.” Of 
course, the two clauses do not mean that a sin can be, now scarlet, 
aud then snow-white. They mean that a man may now have great 
sin, and then be without sin; not a scarlet sin now, and then a 
snow-white sin; rather, you Israelites now sinful, and then sinless, 
unstained with sin. The figure employed evidently comes from 
the preceding verses; there it is concrete, here it is developed 
into an abstract proposition. If we go to vss. 15, 16 for the 
figure, why not go to the same source for the thought also ? 
There a washing is contemplated, but without more ado the 
bloody-handed Israelite is commanded to wash his own hands. 
They have been leading wicked lives; they are bidden live 
righteous lives—a very simple and practical demand, not beset 
by any theological difficulties. 

“Tf your sins be as scarlet’””— what is the most natural thing 
for Isaiah to say next? What would be expected from a prophet 
who has written vss. 15, 16, 17, and is in vss. 19, 20 to bring his 
main contention to a climax with the forcible, “The mouth of 
Yahweh hath spoken it”? Is it not to be expected that he will 
say, “If your sins be as scarlet, let them become white as 
snow”? That this is his burden seems to the writer increasingly 
probable. 

Isaiah 7: 14b, 15, 16.—The following suggestion is hazarded 
in the somewhat uncertain search for the original form and mean- 
ing of the celebrated chapter. The verses may have been removed 
from an original location before vs. 9b. The reasons that prompt 
the suggestion may be stated in brief. They certainly do not 
amount toa proof of the correctness of the hypothesis, but are 
presented nevertheless : 

1. The verses cited do not have good connection forward or 
backward. At least vss. 14b and 16 are promises of blessing, 
of deliverance from danger by the power and presence of Yahweh 
with his people. Vs. 15 is by some taken otherwise. Upon 
what Old Testament passages their view can be based is not 
clear. In Gen., chap. 18; Deut., chap. 32; Judg., chap. 5; 
2 Sam., chap. 17; Job, chap. 20, butter and milk are indicative 
of abundance. They form part of the hospitality accorded to the 
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honorable. No one can think that the sacred writers meant a 
famine-stricken or devastated land when they referred to Canaan 
as a land flowing with milk and honey, The strong presumption 
is that the verse before us corresponds to its immediate context. 
The force of the terms in vss. 21, 22 is less clear if the context of 
these verses is to be considered. If they are taken independently, 
the impression created by them is certainly that of abundance, 
although "N34 %» may be taken to suggest that a depopulation 
has previously occurred. The context of vs. 15 contains no such 
connotation, and there is no occasion for rejecting the verse as a 
gloss on the ground of its incongruity with the favorable predic- 
tions of vss. 14 and 16. The character of vss. 14b, 16 is, how- 
ever, not affected by the disposition made of vs. 15. 

Vss. 12, 13, however, lead us to expect a prediction of evil to 
follow. Asked by the prophet to ask a sign by which his faith 
in Yahweh might be strengthened, Ahaz refuses. He does not 
believe, and he will not expose himself to conditions which may 
make belief necessary. This perversity of the king is met 
by a natural outburst of impatient rebuke. He “wearies’’ not 
only man (the prophet ?), but the prophet’s God also, by his 
obstinacy. Neither the prophet’s language in vs. 14a nor temper 
of mind exhibited in vs. 13 allows us to take the giving of the 
sign to be in the same spirit as in vs. 11. If the MS there 
would show the blessings to follow obedience, the MIN here 
would show the penalties of Ahaz’ present disobedience. Into 
such a course of thought vss. 146-16 intrude awkwardly. 

The following context is no less awkward. The solemn intro- 
duction of the principal thought of vs. 17, and the comparison of 
the future with the schism between Judah and Israel, a grievous 
misfortune as interpreted by the prophets, and especially in evi- 
dence just now when Israel was arrayed against Judah, permit 
but one explanation of the verse. The lack of an introductory 
conjunction, in itself suspicious, is no more noticeable than the 
lack of logical connection. 

2. Not only does the passage in question lack good connection, 
but if it is removed the remainder gains in continuity. The omis- 
sion of connective at the beginning of vs. 17, disturbing in its 
present sequence, becomes natural and necessary if vs. 17 follows 
vs. 14a (727 may stay with vs. 17 or go with vs. 14h). The strong 
a priori expectation of a threat of evil to come as a punishment 
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for Ahaz’ perversity is perfectly met by the new connection. 
An MS is not of necessity a supernatural event (indeed the 
Immanuel sign as now explained is without miraculous quality ) 
or an immediate event (the former reference of the child Immanuel 
was to Jesus of Nazareth centuries later), and no objection can be 
raised to the prophet’s calling the devastation of Judah a sign if 
he choose; true, it is the substance of the prediction and not 
simply a sign, but such use we meet elsewhere, and here the form 
of the revelation is an easy development of the earlier verses of 
the section. 

3. The foreignness of vss. 14b-16 to its present context has 
some degree of possibility from considerations already mentioned. 
Even if no better context can be found for it, they still have their 
weight, undiminished ; if a suitable context can be found, they are 
greatly increased. The proposed original location is before the 
final clause of 7:9. The suggestion is made with extreme hesita- 
tion because of the disorder which characterizes that section and 
the consequent impossibility of fixing, with any confidence, upon 
the prophet’s course of thought; and without any effort to reduce 
the resulting passage to a literary form, consistent in details, 
because no new difficulties are introduced by the proposed trans- 
position. 

Ewald suggests to insert, “‘ but Judah’s head is Jerusalem, and 
Jerusalem's head is Yahweh,” after vs. 9a. He is led to this sug- 
gestion by the difficulty of "5 (vs. 8) otherwise; he also claims 
that the words which would be suitable here must be few and 
forcible. Very likely vss. 14b-16 would not meet his notion ; 
certainly their form is very different from his suggestion; but 
our reference to Ewald is to show that the propriety of a refer- 
ence here to Judah and Yahweh’s protection was felt by him. 
Cheyne is stil 


the gloss | vs. 8b] (. . . .) may, however, have been right in his 


more significant. He says: ‘The writer of 


impression that » text as it stood was incomplete.” Again: 

‘““We must suppose that here too | before vs. 10! something has 
il { j > 

fallen out of the text or been omitted—a view which is confirmed 


by the formula prefixed to vs. 10.” This, he thinks, must have 


been nearly equi nt to the closing words of vs. 16. “In vss. 
17-25 his language is deterrent; in the lost passage which should 
precede vs. 10 it was probably of a persuasive character.” “ Isaiah 
‘Wherefore shouldst thou seek 


may have spoken somewhat thus: 
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help afar off ? Is there no God in Israel who is mighty to save ? 
Yet a very little while and the fortress shall cease from Ephraim, 
and the kingdom from Damascus. Dost thou not even yet trust 
the divine promise? Then ask thee a sign from Yahwé thy 
God.’’’ One can only wonder that Cheyne should not mention, 
here or later in his discussion of vss. 14b—16, the possibility that 
this section is the lost passage which in his judgment so closely 
resembles it. 

Speaking independently, it seems natural that vs. 9 should 
contain a reference to Judah’s great king Yahweh, who would 
destroy the enemies of his people. Our Immanuel section fur- 
nishes that thought. Vs. 8) is proven by its form and location 
to be a gloss. And yet some idea of the time when‘the deliver- 
ance should come is more than natural. The Immanuel section 
contains it, and that in an unobjectionable form and, put after 
vs. 9a, in an unobjectionable place (so far as this point is con- 


cerned), The words are forcible, as Ewald demands, though not 
exactly few. 

4, If a reasonable occasion can be suggested for the displace- 
ment of the passage in the course of its history, still more plausible 
will the theory be. 

Can such suggestion be made for this case? The miraculous 
in the career of the coming Messiah and his reign was more and 
more emphasized. The Septuagint wapOévos for 77259 shows 
this principle at work on this passage. What more natural than 
that, when the immediate value of the section was swallowed 
up in the Messianic value, it should seem more fitting that it 
should be placed after the MIN? Without doubt it is purely and 
simply its connection with MS which has prevented the sug- 
gestion of a break at this point, has kept it in its awkward _posi- 
tion between vss. 11-14a and vs.17. And yet the attempt to get 
back beyond its derived to its original value has, it would seem, 


revealed a possible line of cleavage just at that place. 











SYNTAX OF THE SENTENCES IN ISAIAH 40-66. 


By Atots BArta, 


The University of Chicago. 


The summaries in the following pages represent in part the 
results of a systematic study of the syntax of sentences in Isaiah, 
chaps. 40-66. My object was to investigate the different kinds 
of sentences and classify the resulis. This was done without 
reference to the literary and critical problems connected with 
the book. 

The purpose of the tables is twofold: first, to present some 
of the more interesting stylistic and syntactical characteristics of 


these chapters ; second, to show their bearing on the question of 


the unity of the book. Syntax may not be the strongest argument 
in a discussion of literary authorship; it has nevertheless at least 
as much weight. if not more than enumeration of words and 


phrases. For it has been correctly observed that syntax indicates 
more clearly a writer’s method of thinking than does his choice 


of words and phrases. 
The division of the book adopted is due chiefly to recent dis- 


cussions of the problems connected therewith. Stade,’ Cornill’ 


et al. doubt that chaps. 63-66 come in their present form from 
the author of chaps. 40-62; Duhm,* Marti* e¢ al. assign chaps. 


56-66 to a different writer. This suggested the division into 
chaps. 40-55, 56-62, 63-66. The first section was subdivided 
into chaps. 40-48, 49-55, not only because 40-48 form a uniform 
and closely unified series of prophetic discourses, but also for the 
sake of convenience in comparisons. Two classes of passages, 
which required special notice, have been separated from the rest 
of the book: first, the Ebed Yahweh passages (42:1-4; 49:1-6; 
50:4-9; 52:13—53:12); then two passages on the foolishness 


a. dev 


of idolatry, whic are treated as glosses by Duhm (44:9-20: 


46:6-8). It is impossible in this connection to take up all the 


other alleged glosses of minor importance. The different sections 


1 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, II, p. 70, note. 3 Das Buch Jesaia, p. xviii. 


2 Kinleitung in das Alte Testament*, p. 161. 4 Ibid., pp. 361 sq. 


oo 
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are indicated by the following letters: A = chaps. 40-48; B= 
49-55; C = 56-62; D = 63-66; E =the Ebed Yahweh pas- 
sages ; I = the two passages on idol-worship. 

A discussion of the syntactical features of doubtful and 
difficult passages is impossible in the brief space allowed, and 
inconvenient because it would seriously interfere with the unity 
of presentation. Notes on special passages have been reserved 
for future publication. As my purpose was to classify the 
material presented by our present Hebrew text, only those 
textual changes have been made which were demanded by 
syntax. 

1. Table I. shows how the pronominal subject (both of nominal 
and verbal sentences) is strengthened either by repetition, e. g., 
43:25, or by an apposition (pronoun of the third person, e. g., 


41:46, or a noun, e. g., 41:47). 


I, INDEPENDENT PRONOUNS AS SUBJECTS. 


\ B c pd | E | I | Total 
| 
Strengthened by | | | | 
(i) ropetitics..c.5....4045.] S| Bt BI | | | 5 
(2) the pronoun of the third | 
RIOD oo Siow hie oss ak a's | 4 | | 8 
ReIMROOG sak Ss exas seen is) hp 2, @ | | 


| 17 


Remark 1.—Usuaily the pronoun is in the first person, and 
God the logical subject; the nominal appositions are as a rule 
divine names. This is due to the controversial style of the 
earliest chapters, where Yahweh is so often introduced as speaker 
and his uniqueness and power contrasted with the nothingness of 
heathen idols. 

Remark 2.—Some of the cases under (2) in the table are 





doubtful. In some cases the pronoun of the third person might 
be perhaps treated as a copula (e. g., 43:25a; 46:4a; 51:12a, 19a, 
etc.). This position is strenuously defended by Konig.’ On the 
other hand, Kautzsch denies even that rian in 51:19a@ is a copula 
and translates it “illa.”® In some cases, e. g., 43:10, 13, ete., the 
pronoun is explained as predicate by Davidson ;’ this is most 
probably the case in 48:12.’ The material in Isaiah, chaps. 40-66, 
is hardly sufficient to decide the question, but it seems to me that 


5 Syntax, § 338h. 6 Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 122q. 7 Syntaz, § 106, rem. 2. 
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most of the cases can be explained as pronominal appositions. 
The pronoun of the third person as @ copula is very rare in these 
chapters. 


II. ORDER OF WORDS IN THE NOMINAL SENTENCES 


i 


(SIMPLE PROPOSITION ). 


I Total 








N B Cc D E | 
1. Regular: 
Subject-predicate....... 29 9 16 10 S ; 3 73 
2. Inverted (pred.-subj.), the | 
predicate being 
CONVO 7 re ae 4 4 4 2 | 14 
(b) a participle ......... 3 2 + | 5 
(c) an adjective......... hse 3 1 I 4 
(d) a preposition........ a. 1 1 | os fw 6 
1 | 10 2 4] 3 | 29 


2. In the verbal seuiences only a few peculiarities of the 
predicate have been noticed : 

(a) Verbal apposition in 47:1b,° 5b, 52:1. 

(b) Infinitive absolute for a finite verb, 42:2a (Kt. perfect), 
20b,° 228; 59:46 (four times), 13 (six times). 

(c) mn and participle for a perfect, 59:2a, 15a, B. 

Remark 1.—The text of 44:14a, where an infinitive construct 
is used independently, is undoubtedly corrupt. The infinitive 
cannot be connected with anything that precedes or follows. 
Hither a finite verb is fallen out before it (Dillmann: mow) or it 
is an error for M75 (Duhm ef al.). Cf. Dillmann, ad loc. 

Remark 2.—The predicate is wanting, e. g., 42:19a; 43:2y, 
but easily supplied from the context ; absence of the predicate is 
an evidence of a corruption in the text in 44:12a; 49:19a; 
66:18a. 

III. SOME USAGES OF THE VERBAL PREDICATE. 


zz. B Cc D E | I Total 
1. Infinitive absolute........ | @ Pe 10 et eee Se eee 13 
2. FV + partic. (= verb. fin.)| .. Bs 3 ae (ae ae eee 
3. Verbal apposition ......... | 2 ] | eh 3 
8 Second fem. sing. continued by third plur. masc. (indefinite for passive). 


esenius-Kautzsch, § 113z. Duhm’s change of the text is not 


9 Cf. Marti, ad loc.; 
necessary. 
10The text very doubtful. Cf. commentaries, ad loc. (Even R. V., ‘‘They are all of 


them snared in holes 
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IV. ORDER OF WORDS IN SIMPLE VERBAL PROPOSITIONS. 
A B ci. } 2 I | Total 
| | = 
PENEES o og eee Soe ee | 156 52 Wt 1 OE | Bi 89 | 418 
2. Predicate, ete. :13 | 
on accountof emphasis..| 38 5 a ad 3 | 84 
because of chiasm....... | 4 a} S| | 7 
3. Subject, ete.: | | 
tC So ee 45 17 29. | 25 | Ti: { -3* [9380 
POEM ote Gia oiessieeisiclbg sai 5% } 2 Sr @y 2? St. se 
4. Object, etc.: | 
CIN MMBIS 6520S ied ewan PS 5 |} 11 | 41] 5 4 44 
RIN 55.5 os Giese eevee 13 3 20 ; 2 < fs 39 
5. Adverb, ete.: | | 
PRNOMIE .Sodkeates ccs 2 4 2) 4 1 | | 10 
PREP o ss snasiuseccs 86S | ar ae 
6. Preposition, ete. : | 
CMOUAS 588 e este oar 1 18 | 18 | 10 144) 6 | 67 
EE was ecules skwos se | ] i | 2 a a a) 5 
7. Pred. nom., ete.: | | | 
GMIGUARIS <55 05.02 <osiee | . if | | 1 


3. In connection with the copulation of the sentences I have 
observed the following peculiarities in the tenses of the verb: 

(a) In some cases } simple and the perfect are used to continue 
a perfect, where we would expect as a rule ) consecutive and the 
imperfect, e. g., 40:12y, 8; 41:4a; 43:12 (twice), 14b; 48:16; 
55:10e; 55:106; 44:15a, b. 

(b) Sometimes } simple and the imperfect occur instead of 
the consecutive 1 with the imperfect. This seems to be due to the 
desire of an editor or copyist to transform a statement concern- 
ing the past into a prediction. The text ought to be changed 
undoubtedly to read ) consecutive,” 41:5a; 42:60," 43:9a, 28a; 
48:18; 49:5b; 51:28; 57:17a; 63:3y, 5, €, 5a, B, Ga, 8, y. 

(c) There are a few cases where ) simple (separated from the 
verb) is used for ) consecutive with the imperfect," e. g., 40:188, 
Q4b; 44:24b(?); 45:138; 49:138( T)5 44:14b, 188, 19a(?), 
208(?); 41:256. 

Remark 1.—Changes of the order of words due to chiasm are 
very common in Isaiah, chaps. 40-66. 

Remark 2.—Contraction of sentences (about eighty cases, if 
we count only those in which two or more parts of the contracted 
sentences are different) is most common in the early chapters, and 
is due to their poetic form. 


11 Usually with slight modifications of the regular order. 
12 Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 107b, note; Konig, § 366¢, and commentaries, ad loc. 


13 Parallel with a perfect. 14 Cf. Konig, § 366. 
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Remark A 


terms, or vice versa, e. g., 41:98; 42:16, 24), ete. 


positive statement is restated in negative 
Very often 
this form is used to 
the uniqueness of Yahweh, e. g., 43:11; 44:6, 8d, ete. 


make more emphatic statements concerning 


Remark 


some- 


times simple 


I 


(syndetical! 5 


a. 
b.% (1)! Syn 
Asyl 
(2) Syn ( 
Asynd 
(3)!8 Syn Cit 
Asynd 
(4) Posit 
posit 
The sa 
Yahw 
c ™\P 
aes 
Da or O21 
ee 
. 
am P er 
iw? TT je -e 
ere 
> or SNS 
4. Both th 


quently to make 
often introduc 
the audience ({ 
lands, ete., are 


spake to them: 


diate commands « 


> » P 7 
Remark 1 


sonifications 


jussive — usually 


( jussive of 
an imperative, 4 
15 Syndesis at 


19 Text doubt 


ird 


following Lag 
Yahweh,’ 


passages in 2 Isaia! 


is weak. 


#.—(Questions (usually rhetorical) continue 


py sitive 


or negative propositions, or vice versa 


ee | 43:9, 13b; 44:7a, 8b; 45:9b;- 48:6a. ete. 
VY. GROUPING OF SENTENCES. 
\ B ( D E I Total 
Ponce 40) 17 21 14 92 
5 emia 133 71 112 86 17 27 146 
159 5d 74 42 14 20 304 
egy 85 3 50 27 25 2 217 
ree 31 18 15 6 6 1 77 
Sore Re 8 11 15 16 5 3 68 
= 5 2 3 2 12 
or negat 
ere 8 ] 4 2 2 17 
rring to 
uniqueness} 10 a a sis be. 10 
Satan 18 6 24 
ek aS ope 6 ie 2 3 1] 
ree t } ; 1 re ot | 5 
3 3 1 1 8 
aatcnte 1 ] - 
3 2 | 5 


imperative and the jussive are used quite fre- 


the style more vivid. The different sections are 


by acommand to the prophet to preach, or to 


‘equently imaginary ) to listen. Persons, nations, 


addressed directly, as if the prophet (or his God ) 


coming events are represented as due to imme- 
f Yahweh, ete. 

Sometimes (when absent persons or poetic per- 
addressed) (a) the imperative passes into a 
45:11b 


of the third person 11:la(?)," 22a; 


person), 21a; (b) the jussive is followed by 


{ | 99 
sis. 16 Progressive. 17 Synonymous. 18 Contrast. 
: 
MS 3D°5M" most probably dittography from 40:31a (Duhm ef al. 


Dillmann’s explanation, “strength is needed for controversy with 


an idea is never even suggeste:! in the numerous controversial 


The phrase is out of place in the context. 
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Remark 2.—The rhetorical uses of the imperative and the 
jussive may be roughly divided into the following four classes : 

(a) introducing a new strophe or section (usually verbs of 
speaking and hearing), e. g.,40:1, 14; 41:1; 42:18; 44:1, 21, ete.; 

(b) adding color or emphasis to a description, e. g., 40:4, 9; 
41:1, 21; 44:11; 43:9, 26, etc.; 

(c) ironical, 47:12 sq.; 57:13 ;* 

(d) making statements concerning the future more vivid and 
more emphatic, or representing them as due to direct commands 
of Yahweh, e. g., 43:6, 8, 22a; 44:26, 28; 47:1 sqq., 5; 48:20; 
50:1, ete. 

Remark 3.—The cohortative is not very frequent; it occurs 
in 41:16; 43:26@ ; 50:2b, 88; 56:12a (twice); 59:10a, 8. In the 


last passage it is used to express an obligation, “We must... .. 


VI. RHETORICAL USES OF THE IMPERATIVE AND JUSSIVE. 


4 B ( D I I | Total 
reas pel oe el 
1. Introducing a strophe or | 
5 he ns aside os eos 18 8 Ey 4 a 1 29 
2. Adding color (or emphasis) | | | 
TO CGRCTIDUION 05. /5:5.5:6.506:0:0's 2 5 | 1 1; 19 
IN os Secs ncas Pita tf ET | 2 
4, = Emphat.or vivid future. 8 1 |} 2 & 19 
VII. EXCLAMATORY PARTICLES AND NOUNS. 
\ piegtpwis I | Total 
A MEE eh ei Sensis ch eevee 9 5 | 6 11 me 4 | 32 
™. 5 7 | 4 2 3 |= 
NE i os 6 sh Sets Ha Dew i4 12 10 | i 4 1 | dd 
! 
: | | 
2. ‘im.. 2 1 | | 3 
3 mM 2 6 | 2 
SS... Serer. 2 1 | | 3 | 6 
! 
5. ONS .. 1 | | 1 
VIII. OATHS AND OPTATIVE SENTENCES. 
| \ B C D I I Total 
a | = a - : - i 
Ne OMEN ix Sart eaislews awe } .. | 12 222 | 3 
2. Optative sentences........ - tw | Bey BY 2 
| | 
20Tf the text is correct. 21558 "5 (Yahweh). 22 Imperfect + DN. 


23 Nominal sentence without special indication. 24N5 + perfect. 
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5. Few peculiarities have been found in interrogative sen- 
tences. The following points may be noticed here: 

(a) 44:196, 7 ;” 63:15y; 64:46” are probably questions with- 
out special indication of their interrogative character. They may 
have been indicated by the tone of the speaker’s voice; in the 
absence of that criterion their character is doubtful and to be 
decided chiefly by their context. 

(b) The members of a double question are synonymous in 
66:88, y (J+O0N), 49:24a-5 (G+0N1); 40:28a-8 (NOn+4 
NO-DN) ; the second is the restatement of the first in negative 
terms in 50:20-€ (4 +7°S ON), and vice versa in 66:9a—b 


(Nd 3 + DN). 


IX. SOME RHETORICAL USES OF THE INTERROGATIVE SENTENCE. 


4 B C D E | 1 | Total 

iss tisk i khuaaeanna Xs Rb. 1 1 | 15 
| phere grit 4 1 1 li 7 
Some with "9, 7....... s! 2] 1 2) 4] | 17 
a | re 1 1 | [12] | 3 
4.30 Form various............ 5 ; 1 is 6 
eR eno hinn 6 { 1 8 } 4 | 23 


(c) The use of interrogative sentences is mostly rhetorical. 
Hence an answer is rarely given or expected and the questions 
pass easily into positive or negative affirmations. 


(a) Interrogative sentences with N24 are used for emphatic 
positive statements, e. g., 40:21; 42:24a; 43:198, ete. 
(8B) Many quest ions occur instead of emphatic negative propo- 


sitions ; questions introduced by 7 (all cases in Isaiah, chaps. 


40-66, e. g., 44 R68: 45:97; 49:15a, ete.), by "> (= Nobody 
did...., e.g., 40:13 sq., 18a, b, 25a, etc.), by FS (= Nothing... ., 


45:97), and by 77 "S (= Nowhere... ., 50:18). 





25 Cf. Dillmanr mC. 

26 The text is d tful. The sentence YYW"55 might be translated “but we shall be 
saved ;” but it we 1 suit the context as well as a question: ‘“* Thou (O God) art gracious 
to those who kee; y tutes (4a). But we have sinned against them; can we be saved ?” 
(Cf. Revised Versio The question expresses wonder and doubt. Recent exegetes emend 
the text, sugges irious parallels to N@M54 m5) of Ewald would be perhaps the 
most suitable reading; cf. LXX. éwAavsOnnev, ia 

27 = Emphatic tive statement. 28 = Emphatic negative statement. 29= A rebuke. 


30 Interrogative nce expressing a wish, prayer, or command, etc. 


31 Interrogative itences with a shade of doubt or wonder. 
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(y) Questions with } map have the meaning of a rebuke 
(40:27a; 55:2a; 58:3a; except 63:17a?). 

(5) Some questions express a prayer, wish, or command, e. g., 
40:21; 42:23; 48:9y, 198; 48:68; 63:17a (negative). 

fa) Many of the questions have a shade of doubt or wonder, 
e. g., 40:21; 40:28; 43:198; 44:10a, ete. 
dinated sentences, 50:2a, 8; 58:3a, B; 
66:9a, b, the second has an interrogative force, the first is tem- 
poral,” e. g., 58:3a, “{ When] we fast, why dost thou not see ?” 

6. The following minor points have been noticed in the nega- 





tive sentences : 

(a) Sx is used once with a noun in prohibition, 62:66 (dx 
ps> “21 = “Let there be no peace to you” =‘ Do not keep 
quiet ;” cf. vs. Ta: > "C7 cnn dx). 





X. THE NEGATIVE PARTICLES. 





jai ae 3B c | D 2: | I ‘Total 

iis seed — — ee —| = | ee Se eee 
i s85 +. pertect Ms aiiekte ont | 344] 3) 13 | 16] 7] 2 75 
N2-+ imperfect........... | 39 | 23 23 | 17 11 | 7 120 
N+ NN rosa ee haa sin | 2 ow | RY ey Bel 9 
85+ preposition ......... 65 oP) 244)) 2. fo w. tow. | | 12 
S WO + perfect ......<6.005. FD ws f xe § a | ~ . | 8 
ba+imperfect........... BE ve Eee hs ae Pas 3 | 4 

| 

3. D4 Jusive ............. 12 6] 4 | 4 | 26 
eee a = |} 1 

4, N+ poun or participle...) 29 7 1] 5 1 | 53 
7S + preposition ......... is ] b 4 ne A 1 
eee rere 5 RW ss a5 a vw tt © 


(b) 5 and "8 sometimes form one concept with a noun, 

ye y/ p y . . . . 
e. g., 55: 2b (om> xd mraicd x5—>5 and infinitive construct !); 
66:3b (S10 ND = “not good” = “bad’’) ; 40:298 (EAN FR= 


b] ° > 1 \ 4 seeanre om 
“weak,” governed by preposition 2); 59: 108 ( DSS TN = “ blind,’ 





governed by 5). 

(c) 2D is used for No3 (“without”) in 45:13e€; ef. 55:1b; 
48 : le (four times); the meaning is doubtful in 48 : 10a ( Kautzseh- 
Ryssel,” following the Vulgate, read TO3‘S’ N55); likewise 78 
(47:18), 7S) (57: 1a; 60:15a), 7°83 (57:10). 

32 Or with a concessive shade of meaning, 58:3a, B(?) ; 66:9a, b(?). 

33 Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments: Textkritische Erlauterungen, ad loc. 
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(d) \"% and CDN may be strengthened by AY and preposi- 
tional phrases : 

(a) TY, 45:5a, By, 14c, 18b, 22b; 46:108; 47:88, 10d; 

(8B) "952°2 with pronominal suffixes, 43:118; 44:66; 45:68; 

(y) now with pronominal suffixes, 45:59, 216. 

7. The use of asyndetic relative sentences” (without relative 
particles and pronouns) in Isaiah, chaps. 40—66, is large and 
free. 

Remark.—Some asyndetic sentences after nouns governed 
by 3 of comparison seem to be in a transitory stage. It is impos- 
sible to decide in every case whether 5 is a preposition or a con- 
junction. This seems to be the case in 53:7y. 8; 61:10e, £ lla 


(not in 62:16: 77955 is parallel with 525); 63:14a. It is 


noteworthy that in five cases (except 53:76; 61:108) the noun is 
determined, while, as a rule, the antecedent of asyndetic relative 


sentences is undetermined. 


XI. THE RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


1. Syndesis (a) and asyndesis (b). 


|} A | B c pd | E | I | Total 
a. (1) "US. Se eee ee ee ee ee 
CAO Tc Ca | ~ | a) aye. | | 2(?) 
Per ksGs cet iecad sss | 2] .. | | 2 
(3) 923 tindef.) .........5%. ee ee eee — | 2 
. on as =_— 
j | = 
LLC Gee eee } 12 } 18 |} 12 14 | 2 1 | 59 
| } | 
b. (5) Asyndetic Maccts ae 21 16 11 | 4 83 
2. ve antecedent. 
a. Syndetic: | 
(1) A substant. witharticle| .. G 2 2 4 
(2) Proper name .......... 4 i | 8 
(3) A substantive partial!) | 
determined.......... 3 4 6 5 in rt 18 
(4) An undeterm. substant.| 1 3 j - Pm 8 
| 
b. The anteced’t of the asynd.| | 
relative sentence : 
(1) An undetermined noun} 13 7 10 4 1 1 36 
(2) A noun partially deter- 
MAROON Sa s% a va | 2 8 He ] 2 ] 14 
(3) A proper name........] 3 1 ; Es 1 
(4) A substant. with article! .. | .. | 4 | i ae 6 
(5) A pronour Sot res ee ee (eer Lt | 2 
34 Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrdische Grammatik2, § 155d; Reckendorf: Die syntakti- 


schen Verhiilinis les . abischen, § 171. 
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XI. 


oO 





A B o 4D E | 
a. The syndetic: | | 
(Tt) = the 6ubiect 2.66620; i tp & 
(2) =@ voeative .......... Yee Te on 
(3) An object (accus.)..... fh 2 1 2 
(4) A genit. after aconstr..| .. % 2 
(5) Gov’n’d bya preposit.: | 1 l ] | 2 
b. The asyndetic relative sen- 
tence is: | j 
(09) Bo WabIeOG sc. as csc. ce. a a | 
(2) =8. vocktive .......... 21 3 4 
(3) A pred. nomin......... 24 | 2 | 
(4) An object-accusative .. 4 
(5) A genit. after a constr..| 1 cn. | 
(6) Gov n'd by a preposit.. . | 2 | 
4. The retrospective pronoun. 
a. Inthe syndet. rel. sentence: | | | | 
(1) As object — | 
OME SS. 55o0%5 ‘2 . et Set BY 
expressed ........... : 3 ws |v 2 1 | 
(2) Genitive expressed ....| 3 : 2 1 | 
(3) Gov'nd bya preposit.: | | | 
GMASEEOE 6c c6s 686500 pe 3 | mt et ond 
expressed ........... ] 2 | 1 | » |} 
b. In asyndet., rel. sentences : | | 
(1) As object — | 
expressed 2.2. 62084%. 6 cc, PY SP 
Ut ee | 4 4) 3 | | 
(2) As genitive suffix ex-| | 
BERGHE foie cesar) or, 2 2 | 
(3) Gov’n’d by a preposit.: | | | 
DIPIEONOT o5 5.005. 5 ee ae FS ee oe 1 
omitted i ep Fe | we: 
' 


THE RELATIVE SENTENCES (CONTINUED). 











I | Total 


BS | 


3. The place of the independent relative sentence in the main sentence. 





Tho OO He 


o 





bo Go 


~ 


| bo eb 





8. The circumstantial sentences present hardly any peculiari- 


ties. 


They may have various shades of meaning: causal, 41:248; 


53:15a, B, 12b(?); temporal (65:248), concessive (43:8a,b), 
etc.; but there is nothing unusual in their usage in Isaiah, 


chaps. 40-66. 


9. The subject and object clauses are 


(a) asyndetic, 42:218; 48:8y; 


a 


(6) introduced by 
50:75, ete. ; 

(c) infinitive 
51:13¢, ete. 


clauses, 


e 


e. 


Qs 


es 


41:238; 48:106; 


42:24: 47:118, 7; 


45 : 28e; 


50:48; 
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Remark.—Verbal apposition takes the place of an object 
clause after TO", 47:1b, 5b; 52:1b;” after TN, 53:11la." The 
first case is remarkable; the governing verb is second person 
sing. fem., but the apposition is third person plur. masc. (indefi- 


nite for an impossible passive ). 
SUBJECT AND OBJECT CLAUSES. 


4 B ( D OF I Total 


1. Independent.. ae 2 ; . ee va 2 
PERN cs Sock ac aaawekess 15 2 6 . Re mn 23 
3. Infinitive construct ....... 7 Be 5 = 1 

4. Infin. construct with 3....| .. 2 1 ree 3 oe 6 


XIII. CAUSAL SENTENCES. 


N B C D E I Total 
1 "> 18 32 25 15 1 2 93 
i: 1 3 4 
3. WWS* with preposition....| 1 ~ ; | a 2 
SME Sosy avaedu- ddan e bors 19 32 26 13 2 | g 99 
Infinitive with preposition ... 1 cig ee or 1 
Remark 1.—Simple parataxis for a causal sentence is found, 


é. g-5 48:218. 
Remark 2.—In 65:12y, 6; 66:47, 6 two codrdinated sentences 
are introduced by the causal conjunction, which properly belongs 


to the second—the first in the place of a temporal sentence. 


Similar is the case of comparisons, where the conjunction pre- 
cedes the protasis, the apodosis being a causal sentence, 55:9, 
10 sq.; 61:11; 62:5a, B; 66:22 (ef. 44:3). 

Remark 3.—In some passages the causal sentence does not 
give the cause of the statement immediately preceding, but rather 
of a section as a whole in a general way. This is true especially 


of TW" “SN MS “SD, when introducing a new section, e. g., 45:18a; 
52:3a, 4a; 57:15a; not in 56:4a; 66:12a, where 17" ZN M5 
is put in to make the following statement more emphatic. Cf. 
also 54:9a. though the text is very doubtful.“—It is doubtful 
35 Cf. Konig, § 361 
36 Cf. Kautzsch-Ryssel in loc. The verse is freely emended by recent exegetes ; cf. Duhm, 
Marti, ad loc. 


37 END, 43:40; ’R PMP, 53:12. 38 Cf. Dillmann and Duhn, ad loc. 
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whether “" "28 MD "5 in 49:25 is inits proper place ; it separates 
the answer in vs. 25 from the rhetorical question in vs. 24. Duhm 
transposes it to the beginning of vs. 24; Marti rather freely cuts 
out vs. 24 as a gloss. 

11. Very few conditional sentences occur in Isaiah, chaps. 
40-66.— 4 occurs once (54:15a). To treat it as a particle of 
exclamation” is against the context: ‘‘Oppression and terror will 
not come near thee [ vs. 24]; if anyone fights against thee it is 
not from me | = with my approval, 15a]; whoever strives with 
thee will fall.” K6nig’s claim, that an apodosis would be want- 
ing, fails, because TEN and its supplement may be an independent 
sentence; cf., e. g., 46:9; 47:8, 10. The indefinite relative "5 
introduces a condition in 54:15b: If anyone 

12, 13. Concessive and restrictive sentences are rare in Isaiah, 
chaps. 40—66, and do not present any peculiarities. 

14. In comparisons various forms are used : 

(a) Coordination (asyndetic) appears in 62:5a. 

(6) The following conjunctions are used : 


to) 


(a) In protasis "N93, in apodosis —, 51:13¢;*! 66:20b; 

is) * . ="eN5, “ “ ‘> 52:14 sq.; 55:10 sq.; 65:8; 
oS “CN, ““ “45, 54:98; 

ae —“ “ 99, 55:9a; 95 dy, 40:86. 


Remark 1,— An infinitive clause introduced by 3 stands in 


the place of a comparative sentence in 64:la and is continued 
asyndetically by a verbal sentence (imperfect). 

Remark 2.—There are some cases of shortened comparisons 
(besides the simple 5 with a noun): 

(a) The inner accusative in 62:5): “Thy God will rejoice 
over thee with the joy of the bridegroom over the bride.” 

(8) 3 and participle, 63:26: “Thy garment is like the gar- 
ment of one treading in the wine press.” 

(y) One of the things which are compared is the subject, the 
other a predicate (both participles), 66:3a, e. g., “He that kills 
an ox (is like him) that slays a man;” cf. Revised Version, Dill- 
mann, Duhm, Marti. The translation of Kautzsch-Ryssel creates 

39 Konig, Syntax, § 3%y. 

40 The text of the verse is doubtful, and its meaning not clear. Cheyne emends it freely ; 
Duhm and Marti treat it as a gloss. 


41“ As if’? ....; cf. Revised Version, margin, Kautzsch-Ryssel, Dillmann; ‘‘ when,” 
Revised Version, Duhm. 
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an unnecessary anacoluthon between 3a and 3b: “ He that kills 


an ox (but at the same time) slays a man 

Remark 3.— A nominal sentence seems to be governed by 5 
in 53:3b. Taking "MC with Dillmann and most recent exegetes 
to be a noun we may translate: “(He was) like (one) from whom 
faces are hid.” The Revised Version (margin) translates: ‘ He 
hid as it were (his) face from us.” The context favors strongly 
the first translation (contempt of the people for the suffering 
servant ). 

Remark 4.—In 59:18a the second 523 is most probably a 
dittography ( Dillmann, Kautzsch-Ryssel, Marti) ; it is a preposi- 


. ° 
a.08 


tion and requires a noun. Duhm changes the verb D2" to a 











noun pow, but such usage of 235 does not occur anywhere 
else. 
XIV. COMPARATIVE SENTENCES. 
A B ( Dd | £E | I | Total 
ees : Singikihtiniatedl esis | | oii 
IR code Sade deen oaa8 a fa 2 1 | Zz | 1 
2. Apodosis—49............. (aia - | a 2 
II bcasine sentrsncwriers | | 1 | tis. | = {| 8 
4. } 1 | 5a oe | 
} | 
5. anual } 1] — z 1 


15. The following conjunctions are used in the temporal sen- 


tences : 

(a) "D (a) witha perfect—in the main sentence a gnomic 
perfect, 40:77 3° 

(8) with an imperfect (future)—in the apodosis imperfect 
(future), 43:2a; 

(y) with an imperfect (contin. )—in the main sentence a per- 
fect (present ?), 54:69 ;° 

(6) with an imperfect (iterative ) in the apodosis ) con 


secutive with the perfect, D8: 7y. 

(b) 3¥ with an imperfect (future), while in the main sen- 
tence we find 

(a) an imperfect (future), 42:48, y; 

(8) a jussive (negative), 62:76. 

42 The temporal use of "3 is doubtful in 40:7y; 54:6y. In 40:7y it may be either tem- 
Marti(?), ad loc.) or causal (Kautzsch-Ryssel, Duhm, Cheyne; 


poral (G. A. Smith, ad loc.; 
cf. Dillmann, ad loc. 
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(c) DO (only 65:24a) or DOD with an imperfect —and 

(a) an imperfect in apodosis : iterative, 42:9; future, 65: 24a 
(1, separately introduced apodosis). 

, (8) a perfect (historical) in apodosis, 48:57 ; 66:7a, 8. (In 
8 introduced by 4, in a asyndetic). 

Remark 1.—An independent sentence instead of a temporal 
sentence is found in 48:13. 

Remark 2.— Infinitive clauses governed by 3, 772, and My 
have a temporal meaning, 52:8b; 53:98; 55:6a, B; 57:13a; 
64:2a; 44:77; 48:16y. 

16. (1) Simple codrdination™ of sentences with a final shade 
of meaning is quite common in Isaiah, chaps. 40—66. 

(a) Imperative after an imperative, 45:22a; 46:8a,“ 47: 
28 ?);° 55:2y; 48:14a. 

(6) Cohortative : 

(a) after an imperative, 41:228 (twice), 238; 49:206; 51: 
286; 55:59; 

(8) after a jussive, 41:236;° 66:56; 

(y) after a perfect, 41: 26a." 

(c) Jussive(?) (resp. imperfect with jussive force): 

(a) after a jussive, 45:8y;" 55:7y(?); 

(8) after an imperfect, 46: 6y ; 

(y) after a perfect, 41:26 ;" 

(8) after a nominal sentence, 41:28.” 

(2) Another “lighter” (? Vas way of expressing purpose is the 


use of infinitive construct with >, quite frequent in Isa. 40-66. 


(3) Sentences introduced by conjunctions, all regular in form ; 
the imperfect tense is used : 

(a) TS , 41:20a, 8B; 43:10b, 26b; 44:98; 45:3y, 6a; 66: 
11a,°b" 

(b) {BD (negative: that not, lest), 48:5, 6y. 


434 “lighter”? way of expressing purpose, Davidson, §148a; cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
§$ 108, 2a; 109, 2a; 165a; Davidson, §$ 64, 65. 

44 The second imperative is a amaé A., its meaning uncertain. 45 Asyndeton. 

46Continued by a jrssive Kt. N55 (Marti, ad loc.; Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 109d; Oort’s 
reading N25, from NM, does not ‘fit Yahweh as speaker; cf. vs. 21). Vol. imperfect 
(Dillmann or rather imperfect cohortative; cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 75/). 

47 After a question; cf. Davidson, §65d; from our point of view, rather consequential. 


48 With an emendation: SM‘? AP Zs PW" JAD SH AewN’ 7"SN MMM: the 
Ee J. eee S. sled: 


transposition of [} YEP removes the syntactical difficulty of the present text. 
49 After a negative sentence; cf. Davidson, § 65 (ibid., classed by mistake in 65d inter- 
ogative). 
50 Davidson, § 148). 51 Continued by 4 and perfect consecutive. 
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XV. FINAL SENTENCES. 


\ ! ( ] ik i Total 

1. Syndetic imperfect” ...... > j 1 5 
“a cohortative...... 5 3 l = 9 
DNEG icsk cats iawsakseoas 3 l 1 5 
Total... .. piel: ota 1] 5 a j = > 27° 
re 5 9 ; 2 8 
3. “JB (negativ 2 2 
4, Sand infin. construct...... 9 10 22 8 4; 2 | 55 


17. (1) Consequences of a certain action are stated some- 
times in 
(a) an asyndetic sentence, e. g., 63:198; 64:16; or 
(b) in a sentence connected with the preceding by a 4, e. g., 
46:5b," 78; 53:2b. , 
(2) Special means of indicating a result are: 
ane 


(a) infinitive clauses (a) with 5; (8) with \> (negative 


consequence ). : 





XVI. CONSEQUENTIAL SENTENCES. 


\ | B C D | E I Total 
1. Asyndetic bahinateieal ss se se 2 | 2 
| ‘ 


2. Simple syndet Dida ateets ] 5% - cole 1 


3. 5+ infinitis [eoukkeeed «<é l ss 
4, 772 -+ infinitive (neg.) ...... — 2 8 


— 


18. I. Parenthetical sentences are used to strengthen or to 
explain certain parts of the main sentence, as: 

(1) (a) the subject—God in all cases—42:88; 45:18,” 
8; 51:15y7; 52:67; 54:58, 8; 57:158; 

(b) the object, 48:6a (FIED, the object of rim, being also 
the object of M22); . 


(c) the pre licate,” 52:148, 7; 


52 Simple syndesis with a final shade of meaning. 
53 Or final (?). 
54 Addendum (6) WN with imperfect (after imperfect future). 


55 After participles. 
56 The parenthesis is introduced by 75 and takes the place of a causal sentence (‘* Many 


were astonished, because,”’ etc.); MWY to be taken most probably with Duhn, as parti- 


om ey nip By 


ciple hoph. PMD 
vo. 

















‘ 
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Remark 1.—The parenthesis refers to the divine name (N*¥ 
ai, 48:88; Taw mip s3 mim, 51:15y7; 54:58"), to Yahweh’s 
scalegenennis (45: 188) and wonderful actions (45: 188), 

Remark 2.—*:235 in 52:6y has been translated as direct 
discourse after "273 (Dillmann, who compares 40:9; 41:27; 
Kautzsch-Ryssel, Revised Version, margin). But (1) "37 alone 
before direct discourse is unusual; (2) the parallels of Dillmann 
do not prove anything ("28 in 40:9; independent in 41:27) 
< Revised Version, Duhm, as in (1) (a) [ Cheyne, Marti transfer 
"20 (or rather TI") to the beginning of vs. 7, which they 
emend quite freely }. 

II. The parenthesis is used to mark the direct discourse.” 

(1) (a) It may be the defective nominal sentence : 

(a) TT ON, usually at the conclusion of the discourse, 
41:14y, ete.; 

(8) once “35 ® “58 DN in the beginning of the verse, 56: 8a. 

(2) It may be a verbal sentence, either with the perfect or 
imperfect of “eX in pre dicate. 

(a) The pe rfect is used 

(a) once with an indefinite subject, 45: 24a; 

(8) very commonly with 7", or similar expressions as sub- 
ject, 45:13¢, ete. 

(b) The-imperfect is used only five times, 40:16, 25 ; 41:218" 
= 66:9a : 41:216,” 

Remark 1.—It is interesting to compare the various ways in 
which certain verses (or passages) are stamped in Isaiah, chaps. 
40-66, as divine oracles. We find the following: 

(a) The introductory formulas :" 

(a) 3) TT VEN MD, 43: 14a, 16a; 44:2a, 6a, 24a; 45: 1a, 
lla, 14a; 48:17a; 49:7Ta, 8a, 25a; 52:3a; 56:la; 65:8a; 

(B) "SIN ‘NID, 49:22a; 52:4a; 

(y) * Tes NUS mid, 51:22a; 

(6s) 7" ‘Nmb, 42:5; 

fe) * ane < 7° Ds 45:18a; 


(¢) “51 DT ‘NSD, 57:15a; 


57 Addendum: 57: 158, 

58 Cf. Remark 2 

698: FIT VEN || 8: ADT Fo NN. 
orn “vax parallel with 7 a5 a8 “ON in vs. 9b. 


61 Sometimes with the addition of various modifications. 
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(n) "FIN ‘ND 42D, 65: 110; 

(0) TT MEN AMP, 49:54; 

(¢) TP SIN ON, 56:80." 

(b) The parenthetical sentences: 

A. Verbal (always "“2N): 

(1) The pertect : 

(a) TT MN, 48:22; 57:19b; 59:21 (twice); 65:78; 
66:20a, 21, 23b; 

(8) MINasS * ‘NS, 45:13¢; 

(y) FUTON MeN 54:68; 66:98." 

(8) “5s ‘RN, 57:21; 

(ce) “ [amv] ‘NW, 54:106. 

(2) The imperfect : 

(a) DOWN WEN", 40:10; 

(8B) WiIp ", 40:25; (‘Dp evidently a proper name; = 
ON” ‘P?); 

(y) mm, 41:218* 66:9a;" 

(8) sp aos *, 41:215;* 

B. The nominal 77" ON? (as a rule, concluding an oracle), 
41:14y; 43:10a; 43:12b; 49:18b; 52:5 (twice); 54:178; 55:8); 
59:20b; 66:28, 17b, 22a. 

temark 2.—The use of the imperfect is exceptional. It is 
variously explained. 

(a) Praesens historicum (Kénig, § 159); cf. Targ., V2N8, Pesh. 
*°mar)” is improbable, because even the perfect “28 is used 
usually of oracles, which are present from the speaker’s point of 
view (perf. praesentiae). 

(b) “The call is not a single, momentary one ; it is repeated, 
or at least continued” (Driver, § 33a, O.). This would hardly 
explain cases (like 40:16, 256; 41:218, 6) in which the imper- 
fect occurs at the beginning of new sections ; repetition or dura- 
tion is hardly the important feature here. 

(c) It seems that the presential moment is emphasized in 
contrast with something that happened, or used to happen (cf. 
Davidson, § 40). 


62 If the Massoretic division of verses (followed, e. g., by R. V., Dillmann, Duhm, Marti) 


is correct; Ewald, Kautzsch-Ryssel (following LXX) connect it with vs. 7. 


63 | FW WAN", vs. 9a. 64 Parallel. 
65 TION “AN 66 But LXX: Aéyec Vulg.: dicit. 


67 Cf. Duhm on 40:1, “* prasentisch, zum Gedichte passend.” 
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XVII. PARENTHETICAL SENTENCES. 





E | I | Total 








rae: cies | 
Strengthening (or explaining)| | | | | | 
(2) the eubiect ©... ......... ee ie ee | | ’ 8 
(2) the predicate........... (ean ee ee | 4 2 
(3) the object.............. oe as | | | | 1 


XVIII. FORMULAS INDICATING DIVINE ORACLES. 














| a | B | c | D E | I | Total 
—— a NS —_— o—_!, —— 
I, Introductory: | | | | 
1. Verbal, consisting of| | 
Tit? WAN, etc.%....... | 12 7 2 2 | | 23 
. . Te |<: 1(?) | 1 
| 
II. Parenthetical: (a) verbal,| | 
(b) nominal — | | | | 
a. (1) containing the per-| | | 
fect of WAN" ...... | 2 2 4 5 | | 13 
(2) containing the im-| 
perfect "WAN"..... | 4 re 1 | 5 
b. (3) FIP DN... : 7 eel 3 | | 12 
if | | ' 














SOME GENERAL CBSERVATIONS. 


I. Some special points in the syntax and style: 

1. The copula in nominal sentences is very rare. 

2. The irregular order of words both in nominal and verbal 
sentences is very common. 

3. 1 and a perfect occurs after a perfect, where historical 
Hebrew uses » consecutive with the imperfect. 

4. Instead of waw consecutive with the imperfect, waw sepa- 
ated is sometimes used with the imperfect. 

5. Commands are used to introduce new sections (verbs of 
hearing and speaking), to add force and color to the discourse, 
to describe future events in a vivid manner. 

6. Rhetorical questions are often used for emphatic positive 
or negative statements, to express a command or wish, doubt or 
wonder. 

7. The negative particles Nd and NS sometimes negate a 
noun (like German “un-”); 7S, 7S), and 783 are used like soa 
(= without). , 

8. The asyndetic relative sentences are used very frequently, 
even as independent parts of the main sentence. 


68 In all cases God. 69 With various modifications. 
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9. The preposition 5 passes into a comparative conjunction. 


10. Purpose is more commonly expressed by simple syndesis 
(with a final shade of meaning), or by an infinitive construct with 


preposition, than by final sentences. 

II. Some points, which have a bearing on the unity of the 
book : 

1. The pronominal subject with strengthening pronominal or 
nominal appositions” is found often in A and B; rarely in C; 
never in D, FE, and I. 

2. 7°77 with a participle instead of a finite verb occurs only 
in C (three times). 

3. The proportion of syndesis to asyndesis is ca. 2:1 in A, 
B, E, I; 24:1inC; 3:1 in D. 

4. Chiasm is very common in A, B, C, D; wanting in E 
and I. 

5. Restatement of a positive proposition in negative terms 
(or vice versa) does not occur in I; when referring to Yahweh's 
uniqueness it is found only in A. 

6. 52 with the perfect occurs only in A, with the imperfect 
once in A, thrice in I. CEN as a negative is used only in A 
and B. - 

7. i" as a causal conjunction occurs only in C and D. 

8. Use of simple copulative waw (with the jussive, etc.) with 
a final shade of meaning is frequent in A, B, I; rare in D; 
wanting in C and E; but the infinitive construct with 5 is very 
common in ©, D, E, less frequent in A and B. , 

9. Parenthetical sentences emphasizing the subject (God, as a 
rule) are used three times in A, four times in B, once in C, twice 
in E, never in D or I. 

10. Formulas marking the discourse as a divine oracle are 


common in A, B, C, D, wanting in E, I. 


CONCLUSION. 

Syntax of the sentences can be used as an argument for sepa- 
rating C and D, and probably E and I, from A and B. It cannot 
be used to divide C and D. It is interesting to note, that the 
study seems to confirm, from a different point of view, the critical 
conclusions set forth by recent exegetes, especially by Duhm in 


his commentary. 


L 


70 Usually divine na 
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APPENDIX I. 
INFINITIVE CLAUSES. 

I. Infinitive construct" without a preposition. 

(1) It occurs in 40:16a; 42:245, 46:28; 47:11(8)"5, 127; 53:10a; 
58: 28, 58, 68, y, 6, Ta, 95 (twice), 137; 60: 14a.” 

(2) The subject of the infinitive 

A. is expressed by a noun following the infinitive, 58: 5y; 

B. is omitted (a) when it is the same as the subject of the main sen- 
tence, 42 :246; 46:28; 47:11(s)'°5, 12y; 53:10a; 58: 137; 60: 14a; 57:208; 
58:28; (b) when indefinite, 40:16a; 58:98; (c) when parallel with the 
subject of continuing finite verb, 58:68, y, 5, Ta. 

(3) The object of the infinitive 

A. is expressed (a) by a noun following the infinitive, 46:28: 58: 2s, 
5B, 6a, 8, y, 5, 7a, 95, 13y; (b) by a pronominal suffix, 47:11(8)5; 53: 10a; 

B. is omitted, 40: 16a. 

(4) The order of words in the infinitive clause corresponds usually 
to the regular order in the verbal sentences: predicate, subject (when 
expressed otherwise than by a pronominal suffix), object (when expressed 
otherwise than by a pronominal suffix), ete. The only exception is 
42: 245,"* where a prepositional expression precedes the infinitive; this is 
probably due to —_— emphasis” (Dillmann). 

(5) The infinitive clause is (a) an object after the verbs MIN, 42: 246; 
ym, 47:1is,y; 55°, 46:28; 47: 127; 57:208; VET, 53: 100; 58 : 2p; 
(b) genitive after a construct, 40:16a™ ("4); 58:58 (D4); (c) an adverb, 
“modi,” 60: 14a; (d) an expression of negative consequence, 58: 137 
(supply 2 from nae"s); (e) subject (resumed after mi) 58 : 68, y, 6, Ta. 

II. Infinitive construct with prepositions : 

(1) (a) 5, 40: 208, 225 ; 42: 7a, 8, 18h; 43: 20e; 44: 10b, 13, 15a, 198, 28d ; 
45: ly, e, 18¢; 47:14, ¢; 48:9, 177; 49:5, 68, 7, b, 8e, § 9a; 50:28, 48 
(twice), 5; 51:13; 52:48; be: 16b; 53 5:28, 75; 56:1b (twice), 38,68, y (fem.), 6, 
Ib, 118, y; 57: Ty, 15e, ¢; 58:48, 5, 5y, 125; 59:78, 145; 60:97, lly, 134, 
215; 61:1y, «, & 2a, 3a, B, b; 63:1b, 12b; 64:1y, 68; 65:8¢; 66: 15d, 18), 
23b; (b) sia» 44: Ty, 188, y; 48:4a; 49:158; 50:27; 54:9, 6 (twice); 
56: 2y, 6, 65 (= 27); 58:13e, ¢ (twice) ;*° 59:1a, 8, 2b; (c) B, 52:85; 53:98 
(plur.); 55:6a, 6; 57:13a; 64: 2a; 47:9, ¢;° (2) ATM, 60:15a; (e) no"2 
(composite), 48: 16y. a 

7) Absolute in 42:248; 57:208; 58:7a, 72 Vs. 118 after emendation. 

73 Konig, § 117, 1, inf. absolute in shortened form(!); but inf. constr., § 402d, b. 

74 Addendum: 58:7a, where a dative (emphatic) precedes the direct object. 

7 Aramaism? (Duhm, Marti, et al.). 76 Add.: Hiph. of 350, 58:98. 

77 Parallel with m>ay "3; of. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 45a. Konig’s designation (400), 

Attribntiv-satz.” is snbject to misunderstanding, especially because he applies the same 
name to relative sentences. 

78 An inf. absolute used in a similar way, 57:17, “Mom, ‘““with a hiding (of my face)” 
= in anger; continued by ‘ imperfect; cf. Konig, § 402d. 

79 A different noun formation used instead of an inf. PF wy) in 50: 2y (cf. 59:1a), MALY 
in 47:9¢. ee 

80 rr) of the first infinitive (NILE) to be carried over also to the second ("3"). 
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(2) The subject of the infinitive 

A. is expressed (a) by a noun, 47:9, ¢; 51:10b; 52:86; 54: Dy 
(b) by a pronominal suflix, 44: 77; 48: 167;"' 55: 6a, b; 57: 18a; 60: 15a; 
64: 2a; 

B. but most commonly is omitted and is to be supplied from the 
context. It is ide ntical with (a) parts of the main sentence: (a) with 
its subj ct, 42: Ta, B,°? 18b; 43: 20e; 44:198; 48:9b; 49: 5y,* Se," ¢ 15¢; 
50:4,° (inf. governed by an inf.); 51: 14a, 16y (twice), 6; 52:46; 54:96; 
55:75; 56: 1y, 6, 2y, 38, 65 (= “ ), 68," y, 9b, 103," 118, y; 57: Ty, 15e, ¢; 
58 : 28, 48, 5, 13, ¢; 59:148; 60:97; 63:1b, 12b;" 64:68;° ge. 66 : 15b, 
188, 236; (8) with the obj ect, i. £208: 44:13; 48:175; 56:25; 61: lye 
3a, 6; (y) with the predicate nominative, 49:68," y; ten: (8) with a 
genitive (noun or pron. suffix) connected with the subject, 44: 188, 7; 
50:27; 53:98; 59:1a, B, 78; 60:215; 61:36; (e) with a prepositional 
suffix, sg 25, 4p ‘(mp7), 6; (b) the subject of the following verb (finite), 
60: 13y ;*° ao 

C. is indefinite, 40:225; 44:15a;*" 45: 18¢ (= 40: 225); 47:14e, ¢(¢= 
40: 225); 55:28; 60: 1ly; 58:5y,*" 96. 

(3) The object of the infinitive is omitted not only with verbs which 
are often used without it in finite forms,*’ but also in others, as “Ja, 
44: 15a (cf. 40:16); main, 51:13e; mbt, 55:75;” bowh 58:48; on, 
61:30; SUD, 63: 1b. : 


ew DI 

(4) The order of words in the prepositional infinitive clauses corre- 
sponds usually to the regular order in the verbal sentences: predicate 
(infinitive), subject (when-expressed otherwise than by a pronominal 
suffix), object (when expressed otherwise than by a pronominal suffix), 
etc. (43 cases). Exceptions are due (a) to varying emphasis, (6) to chiasm : 
(a) infinitive, prepositional phrase,”' object a nominative), 45: 1,¢; 
58:46, 5y; 60: Lly; 61:le, §& 38; 63:12b; 66: 157; (56:65); (b) object, 
infinitive, 49 : 6y. 

(5) Uses of the infinitive clauses with prepositions. 

A. With 5: (a) purpose, 40:208, 225; 42:7a, B," 18b; 43:20e; 
44:10b (negative, "Fin=>), 13; 45: ly,” ¢,* 18¢; 47: 14e, ¢; 48: 9b (nega- 
tive "Mb5r5); 49:5y," 8e, ¢ 9a; 50:48', 8; 51:10b, 16y (twice), 8; 52:48; 
54:16b; 55:28; 56:68, y, 8, 9b; 57: Ty, l5e, ¢; 58:48, 8, 125; 59:78; 60: 9y, 

81 me; its meaning is not clear, probably a neuter, the things that happenes 1(Dillmann) 
limited by some especially to the work of Cyrus (Duhm, Marti; parallel with 5 28 in vs. 14). 

82 But see note ; 83 All after a participle. 84On 59:20 see note (1). 

85 So most probably the Hebrew text, Kautzsch-Ryssel. 

86 Cf. note (1). 87 Cf. 40: 164, 

88 The clause is practic: ally one concept governed by 3 ([that v .ch is] not [fit] for 


satisfying = poor food; cf. oF m2 “ws). 


89 F. g., 720, rin: % This verb used absolutely in finite forms sometimes. 
; Ts 


91In most cases the order was undoubtedly influenced by the close connection with 
the verb. 


92 Reversed to the regular order in 6 by chiasm. 


93 See note (2) ad loc. % Continued by 4 separ. and imperfect. 
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lly, 187, 218; 61:1y, e, § 2a, 3a, 8, b; 63:12b; 64:1y, 68; 65:8¢ (neg. 
"rid25); 66: 15b, 18a, 8, 23b; (b) consequence, 44:198; 50: 25;° (c) expli- 
cativum, 44:28; 56:38. xd is remarkably rare, after a verb of 
speaking introducing a direct discourse only in 56 :3¢; (d) specification (?), 
modifying an adjective,” 50:16 (twice); 63:1b; (e) indirect object,* 
51:14a; 58:57; (f) direct object, 50:48’ (after 71>) ; 51:13 (after 
said); 5 55: 76 (after | mam) 56: 10y (after r 355°), ¢(after partic. constr. [!] 
=) 5 (g) predicate accusative, 48 : 173 ( ?) -100 (h) predicate nominative, 
44: 15a (2); (i) subject, 49:68, 7 

B. With 3: (a) temporal, 52:8b,; 53:98; 55:6, 8; 57: 13a; 64: 2a; 
(b) concessive, 49: De, &. 

C. With V2: (a) temporal, 44:77; 48: 16y (MP"2); (6) negative con- 
sequence,” 49:158; 44:188, 7; 52:27; 56:2, 8, 65 (=2y); 58:13, ¢; 
59:1a, B, 2b; (c) negative object clause, 54:9 (thrice); (d) causal, 
48 : da. 

D. With mmm the infinitive clause is practically a substantive, 


60: 15a || ‘3 VINE and ‘3 wins (exchange).!* 


NOTES. 

1. Owing to the nominal character of the infinitives, the need of 
expressing a subject or object was not so much felt as in the common 
verbal sentence. Even the context, our best guide, fails to help us in 
several cases to discover the unexpressed subject of an infinitive clause. 
Attempts have been made to reason it out by general considerations 
(circumstances, theology, etc.), with varying success; some cases remain 
very doubtful, as 42: 7a, 8, where we have three views: 

(a) The subject is the ™ pmb because of 49:5 sq. (Dillmann). 

(b) The subject is Yahweh himself, as in 49:6, (a) because in 2 Isaiah 
Yahweh himself is the chief actor, using men ally occasionally as his 
instruments, like Cyrus (Duhm); (8) to take Israel (‘* "2¥) as subject 
makes an ill-balanced sentence (“einen schleppenden Satz;” Marti; 
rather forced and fanciful). 

(c) Itis admitted that grammatically both constructions are possible 
(cf. Dillmann and Marti, ad loc.); on general grounds, Duhm’s opinion 
seems to be the stronger one. 


% Cf. Konig, § 406. 96 Cf. note (5) ad loc. 

97 Similar to the Latin supine; cf. Allen and Greenough, Latin Grammar, § 303. 

%% Konig, § 399d. 

99 Addendum, 56:11, y (after 3") ; 59:146 (after > -)- 

100 Or is it final? 101 Probably with a causal shade of meaning. 

102 Cf. Brown’s Lexicon, p. 583 under 7b; Konig, § 406n. 

103 Cf, Konig, § 4062. 

104 Grouped by Konig (§ 403) among causal-infinitives; but the emphasis is on the con- 
trast between the present peng sary and the future glory, which Yahweh will bring about 
in its place (vs. 15b; cf. vs. 17; 61:3; Duhm, ad loc.; Kautzsch-Ryssel; Dillmann). 
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58:5y: The subject is possibly indefinite; but the suffix wits (and 

the third person sing. masc. in the continuing finite verb) favors DIN of 
the preceding clause. 

59:2b: Though the connection between “face” and “hearing” is 


mae 


somewhat awkward, the subject of 752072 is evidently implied in D725 


= 
(used for the face of God, God in his relation to man; cf. Duhm, Marti, 
et al.). 

In 60: 13b the trees enumerated in 13a might be taken as subjects of 

“NED; two things are against it: (a) first person is used in 136; (8) the 
usual subject of "NB, whether used in Piel or Hithp., in Isaiah, chaps. 
40-66, is Yahweh (55:5; 60:7; cf. 60:21; 61:3, etc.). 

2. It is very hard to draw a line always between the different uses 
of the infinitive clause governed by 5. From the primary meaning of 
the preposition many different uses have developed, indicating, in 
general, the goal or aim of a certain action, then even introducing an 
object-clause (cf. 5 with a nominal object), or a subject-clause (due to 
analogy ?). 

In 42: 7a, 8 the infinitives have been regarded as gerundiva (explica- 
tive: opening the eyes, etc.) by Duhm and Marti; as final infinitives by 
Dillmann, Kautzsch-Ryssel, et al. The latter seems more plausible and 
fits easier into the context (vs. 7 giving the purpose of the divine call of 
the servant of vs. 6). 

56:1b: The two infinitives have been classed by Konig with the 
object-clauses (§ 399w), bu m=iP is an adjective. The primary mean- 
ing of 5" plays its part here in the selection of the preposition: “near 


106 


to”(ward). 
3. The infinitive clause in 64:2a connects very poorly with vs. 2b 


(MT., R.V., “ When thou didst terrible things ... . thou camest down”), 
better with vs. 1b, “. ... nations may tremble, when [because] thou 
doest terrible things. ....” Vs. 2b is most probably a gloss, which 
came from 63:19) (Dillmann, Duhm, Kautzsch-Ryssel, et al.). 

4, 52: 147, 6, "72 with nouns representing shortened infinitive-clauses, 
€. Gs oN ni. 


5. In 44: 286 TaN" continuing a finite verb is rather unusual ; ; ] may 
be epexegetical (= German “und zwar ;” ef. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 114 p.), 
but it seems best with anteails Reveed to strike it out (after Oort); Dill- 
mann would emend it to aN", or to ""A) 75 (so also Marti); Duhm 
strikes out 44:28) as a gloss (variant to 26D). 

Addendum: 5+ infinitive, 64:la. Subject noun, object noun; 
order regular; comparison, continued by an asyndetic verbal sentence 
(imperfect iterative). 


1065 Indicating direction (mostly ideal); see Davidson, § 101 Rb; Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
§ 114 sq. 
106 Likewise after verbs of coming, going, etc. 


107 Cf, Konig, § 406n. 
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APPENDIX II. 
USE OF THE PARTICIPLES IN ISAIAH, CHAPS. 40-66. 


The participle presents some difficulties of treatment on account of 
its double nature (verbal+ nominal). There are some participles fre- 
quently used in Isaiah, chaps. 40-66, which are used as common nouns 
(e.g. N35, v>": etc.), and need not be considered here. Even if we 
exclude those, the use of participles may be called large. 


I. WITH THE ARTICLE. 

The determined participle is used 

(a) as subject, 40: 26a' (2); 42:17 (twice); 45:20b', 47:13); 46: 6a; 
57: 13b; 59:5b; 63:11 (twice) ; 65: 16a, b (passive), 20b ; 66: 17a (twice) ; 
59 : 5d (passive) ; 

(b) as predicate, 44: 26b, 27a, 28a; 45:3b, 51: 9b, 10 (twice); 52:60; 

(c) as attribute,'” 43: 16a, 17a; 47:84; 

(d) in apposition to a noun,’” 46:3b; 48:1a (?); 57:5a (passive); 
65 : 2b, 3b, 4 sq. (three times) ; 

(e) as a vocative, 62:6b; 65:11 (three times); 66:10; 

(f) as a genitive after a noun in the construct state, 43: 7a (passive) ; 
45 : 24b (passive) ; 

(g) more or less independently, 40: 22a, b, 23a; 51: 20b. 


II. WITHOUT THE ARTICLE. 


The undetermined participle occurs in Isaiah, chaps. 40-66, 

(a) as subject,” (a) 41:48, 7a; 42:5 (4); 48:15b; 45:20b; 46:16™ 
(passive); 49: 11a (passive), 17), 19b; 54:5a; 57:15(2); 59: 158; 61:68; 
62:9a, b; (8) in negative sentence with TN, 41:26b (3); 43:11b, 138; 
47:15b; 51:18a, b; [ad. (a) 47: 136, Q] (a) 54:10b; 50: 8a; 63:12 sq. (8); 
66 : 3a (4); (8) 59:4a, 8, 168; 63:5a, B; 64:6a, B; 

(b) as predicate, 40:108; 41:13a, 17a; 42:9b; 43:38, 19a, 25b; 45:7 
(5); 44:246 (3), 26a; 46: 1a, 1b (passive); 45:19b (2); 48:13b, 17b (2); 
49:10, 26b (2); 50:10a?; 51:10b, 12a, 15a, 19a; 52:5b (passive), 12 (2); 
54:10a, 116; 53:3a (2, passive), 5a (2, passive), 7a? (passive); 56:1y 
(passive); 56:4b; 57:18; 60:16b; 61:80, 8; 64:7b; 65:24b; 66:3 (3), 
12a, 2207, 22a} ;!! 

(c) as attribute, 40:288; 40:29a; 48:la; 44:248; 45:15a, b, 21, 
18 (3); 48:12 (passive); 51:13 (3), 20a (passive); 54:168, y; 56: 2b (2), 
38,'" 6a, 8a, 10b (3[?]); 49:5a; 65: 2a; 66:5, 128, 19a; 

(d) in apposition to a noun," 46: 10a, b, lla; 57:30, 5a, b; 65:3b (2); 

(ce) as a vocative, 51:1a, 7a; 50:1la; 51:215; 52:11b; 65:11; 
66: 10a; 


108 Defective answer to a question(?). 111 Text uncertain. 

109 Sometimes impossible to distinguish. 11265:17a, 18a, b; 66:6b(?). 

110 Addendum: 66:17a. 113 With a slight emendation, sb. 
ii 


114 Sometimes hardly distinguishable from the attribute. 
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(f) as a genitive after a noun in construct state, 40: 3a,!" 6a ;' 
14a, B; 56 
(g) as object: 41: 7a; 44:2a;' 56:6b°;" 64:4 (2); 65:9a; 
(h) as predicate nominative, 47:137; 49:26a; 59:2a,"" 15a,'" g;! 
9b; 63:86; 
(7) predicate accusative, 53:4b (3, passive) ; 
(k) with preposition, 63:3b (5); 
(1) after “4, 45:9a,10a; * 
(m) independent, 41 : 7b(?). 


52:7: 


:68'; 59:87; 


115 After 3° (exclamat.). 


i 


116 Casus pendens resumed by a pronominal suffix of the verb. 


17 With 4 nite verb. 
vs 














NOTES ON THE PANTHEON OF THE GUDEAN 
CYLINDERS. 


By Ira Mavrice Price, 


The University of Chicago. 


The religious systems and worship of ancient Babylonia form 
a new and fascinating field for research. The great stretch of 
time covered by the history of the ancient peoples of that valley, 
and the fragmentary character of the material available on some 
periods of that history, render the solution of many of its problems 
doubly difficult. Since we are not in possession of documents 
covering the entire history, and cannot follow the development of 
the various ideas through successive ages, it is of prime importance 
that we secure material produced in specific places and at definite 
times. 

When we turn to the period of Gudea, we have such a basis 
for our investigations. Although we may not be able to deter- 
mine with exactness the date of the reign of that ruler, his period 
of activity furnishes us definite limits within which to work. 
The character of the religious system of his day, as of all times, 
was in large part due to the character of the pantheon which 
stood behind it. The divinities already discovered in the material 
of this period are many and complicated in their number, rela- 
tions, and functions. It is only by a careful examination of the 
evidence of each available document that we are enabled to find 
a solution of some of these problems. 

The first published attempt to classify the divinities of the 
period of Gudea was made by M. A. Amiaud,’ and was based 
mainly on the long list of eighteen divine names found on Statue 
B of Gudea.’ Professor John D. Davis, of Princeton University, 
gleaned after Amiaud a few additional facts, as seen in his paper 
on “The Gods of Shirpurla,”’* from Gudean and other sources. 
Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., has admirably summarized our 

1A paper read before the American Oriental Society at Philadelphia, April 20, 1900. 

2 Records of the Past, New Series, Vol. I, pp. 57 sq. 

3 Published in Découvertes en Chaldée, plates 16-19, col. viii, ll. 44sq. 


4 Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, Vol. XVI (1895), pp. cexiii sq. 
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knowledge of these divinities up to 1898 in his valuable con- 
tribution to the history of religion.’ : 

The hypothesis set forth by Amiaud, and followed in the main 
by Davis, is that Shirpurla in the inscriptions was used to cover 
several either adjacent cities or sections of one city. These sec- 
tions or districts were (1) Girsu-ki, a royal section, in which was 
found the temple of Ningirsu, the patron deity of the royal 
house; (2) Uru-azagga, the seat of worship of the goddess 
Gatumdug, mother of Shirpurla, and of the goddess Bau, 
local mistress of Uru-azagga; (3) Nina-ki, over which Nina 
presided; (4) Gishgalia-ki, of which the goddess Innanna, 
Ninni, or Nana was patron deity. Probability lies in the 
direction of the confirmation of this theory. On this basis, at 
least at present, further investigations may safely be made. 

The conclusions already reached by Amiaud and Davis estab- 
lish (1) that there was a known genealogy of the gods in the 
time of Gudea, (2) that in this genealogy the order Anu, Bel, 
and Ea was fixed, and (3) that these three divinities stood at or 
near the head of the divine succession. 

It is the purpose of the writer to present some facts gathered 
from a study of the Great Cylinder Inscriptions A and B of 
Gudea,’ confirmatory of positions already occupied, and to adduce 
additional lines of evidence on the relations and functions of 
certain deities in the pantheon of that period. Little more can 
be done than to present in this place some of the main facts of 
most importance on the general theme, reserving the minutest 
details for treatment in another place. 

The center of population over which the patesis exercised 
their sway was Shirpurla, or Lagash,’ embracing, as already 
noted, several districts or municipalities. This Lagash was under 
the immediate protection of the goddess Gatumdug, “the 
mother of Shirpurla” (Cyl. A, xx, 17; Stat. B, viii, 55; also 
de Sarzec’s Déc., pl. 5, No. 2,2), though her throne was established 
in that section of the domain called Uru-azagga (de Sarzec, 
Déc., pl. 14, col. iii, 6). The identification of Bau and Gatum- 
dug as one and the same deity,’ though they possessed some 

5 Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 1898, chaps. iii, iv. 

6 The Great Cylinder Inscriptions A and B of Gudea. By Ira Maurice Price. Part I, 
Text and Sign List. Leipzig, 1899. 

7 Pinches, Guide to the Kouyunjik Gallery, London, 1884, p. 7. 


8 Cf. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 61. 
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attributes in common, is not established in the period of Gudea. 
Again, the preéminence of Gatumdug is seen in the fact that 
Gudea himself is called her son or offspring (Cyl. A, xvii, 12,13). 
In devotion to her he prepares her a dwelling-place in the Uru- 
azagga section of the quadruple city. 

The four sections of the municipality of Lagash had each its 
own special patron divinity. In the light of the Gudean cylin- 
ders I shall point out some of their family relations, functions, 
and characteristics. 

The first or chief quarter was under the protection of the 
most prominent of these divinities, Ningirsu, or “lord of 
Girsu.” This deity is mentioned by name more than seventy- 
five times on these two Gudean cylinders. To specify all his 
great deeds and his relations would more than occupy our space. 
In several passages we find special mention of the temple of 
Ninnu (50) of Ningirsu, and of the sacrifices gratefully offered 
therein by Gudea the patesi. Within the precincts of this city, 
too, was found the palace of the ruler. Ningirsu himself is 
valled “the son of Enlil” (Cyl. A, vii, 5; viii, 21; Cyl. B, vi, 6), 
“the hero of Enlil” (Cyl. A, x, 4), “the beloved warrior of 
Enlil” (Cyl. B, vi, 6), “the one who fights his battles” (Cyl. A, 
xvii, 20), the one who appoints and endows with authority the 
patesis. Gudea calls himself the builder of the temple of Ninnu 
for his lord Ningirsu, and repeatedly designates himself as the 
lord of [appointed by] Ningirsu. 

We are also informed in these cylinders of Ningirsu’s own 
immediate family relations. His consort was the goddess Bau 
(Cyl. B, xi, 11, 12), the patron divinity of Uru-azagga (de 
Sarzec, Déc., pl. 13, No. 2, col. i, 4; col. iii, 18,19). His two 
best-known and most important sons were Gal-alim, “the 
beloved son” (Cyl. B, vi, 22, 23; ef. Cyl. A, xviii, 14; Stat. B, 
ii, 19), and Dun-shag-ga (Cyl. B, vii, 10; cf. Stat. B, iii, 2), 
both of whom are mentioned in the long list of divinities found 
on Statue B (col. viii, 65, 66), without, however, any specifica- 
tion of their family relationships. A list of seven other sons 
will be noted later on. 

The second district of the domain of Lagash, Uru-azagga, 
“the glorious city,” was under the supervision of the patron god- 
dess Bau. Her preéminence in this quarter made her of first 
importance in the pantheon of Gudea. She is mentioned at least 
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seven times on these cylinders, and in such connections as to 
define with some clearness her family connections and her posi- 
tion. She is the firstborn or chief daughter of the god Anna, or 
Anu (Cyl. A, xx, 19; Stat. B, viii, 57, 58), the god of the sky. 
She was the wife of Ningirsu, the chief god of Lagash. Gudea 
calls her his chief mistress (Cyl. A, xxiv, 6) and credits her with 
being his source of power. 

The union of Ningirsu and Bau, the two ruling divinities 
of Girsu and Uru-azagga, may have had political as well as 
religious significance for the coalition of authority in these early 
districts or cities. The offspring of this union presents some 
peculiarities. In his discussion of “the pantheon of Shirpurla,”’ 
Amiaud mentions as the sons of Bau seven different names. 
The passage which he saw was probably Cyl. B, xi, 4-12, where 
we find the following seven names, varying somewhat from the 
readings adopted by Amiaud: dingir ZA-ZA-RU, d. IM-PA- 
UD-DU, Ur-e-nun-ta-ud-du-a, d. HE-GIR-NUN-NA, d. 
HE-SHAG-GA, d. GU-UR-MU, d. ZA-AR-MU —“seven 
male children of the goddess Bau, sons of the lord Ningirsu.” 
It may be significant that before all of these names except one 
we find the determinative dingir, “god.” There are no indi- 
cations of the office or character of these sons, and we await a 
fuller display of the literature of this period to know whether at 
a later date they had any part or place in the religious develop- 
ment of Lagash. 

It was noted above that Bau was the chief daughter of 
Anna. On Cyl. B (xxiii, 5) we find that Nin-gish-zi-da 
(mentioned five times on these cylinders) was a son(!) of Anna. 
This lord of ‘the right-hand scepter” is supposed by Jastrow”™ 
to be merely a title, descriptive of Ningirsu in some traits of 
his character. The position of the name on Stat. B (ix, 4) and 
its connections in Cyl. A (xviii, 15) scarcely bear out this sup- 
rn tendency to reduce the number of divinities 


position. The mod 
in the pantheon of this period receives no encouragement from 
the literature of Gudea. 

The third section of the city of Lagash was Nina-ki, pre- 
sided over by a divinity provisionally called Nina, “house of 
the fish,’ the character so read being identical with that which 


9 Records of the Past, New Series, Vol. I, p. 59. 


10 Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 92. 
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at a later date was read “Nineveh.” This character occurs seven- 
teen times on these cylinders, and in its connections reveals some 
interesting facts. 

Nina is said to have been a “child of Eridu. (Cyl. A, xx, 
16), to have appointed rulers (A, xiii, 19), and to have issued 
decrees. Add to these the evidence of the old Babylonian inscrip- 
tions, and we find that she was a daughter of Ea (OBI, I, pl. 30, 
col. i, 22), and thus a sister of Marduk. Her oldest daughter, 
as seen on Statue B (viii, 68; ix, 1), was Nin-mar. 

The fourth section of this city Lagash, provisionally read 
Gishgalla"-ki, was under the guardianship of Nana (Ninni, 
Innana). One ancient text makes her the daughter of the 
moon-god Sin (En-zu) (PSBA., Vol. XIII, pp. 158, 159). The 
ten passages in which this name is mentioned are as yet so 
obscure as to contribute little to our scanty knowledge of this 
divinity. In one passage (Cyl. A, xxv, 11) we find mention of a 
temple in connection with her name, in another she is celebrated, 
and in a third we find mention of the oracle of this divinity. It 
may be true that her association with Ningirsu, the one male 
ruler among the four divinities controlling Lagash, made her a 
member of his family, and hence one of the important factors in 
the power exercised over that domain. 

Aside from the families of divinities connected immediately 
with the sway over the domain of Lagash, we find evidence of 
other gods in these documents of Gudea. The three great parent 
gods of the rulers of Lagash figure in a number of inscriptions. 
Following the order mentioned in the list on Statue B (viii, 44— 
ix, 4), we find that the goddess Bau was a daughter and Nin- 
gishzida wasason(!) of Anna (Anu), the god of the heavens ; 
also that to him (Cyl. B, xvi, 18) a glorious temple was dedicated, 
and that Gudea himself was one of his devotees. 

Enlil, or Bel, was the second of these parent gods. The 
fact that the most prominent god in Lagash, Ningirsu, was a 
son of Enlil accounts in part for the frequent mention of the 
latter's name in the inscriptions of Gudea. The tender and 
close relationship existing between Enlil and his beloved hero 
son, Ningirsu, is everywhere lauded. His connection with the 
temple of Ninnu (50) and its service, and his authority beyond 
the limits of Lagash, are recorded on these cylinders. 


11 Cf. Ball, PSBA., Vol. XV, pp. 51 sq.; Hommel, ibid., pp. 108 sq. 
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The third parent god is Enki, or Ea, mentioned but a few 


times on Cylinder A. In one obscure passage, containing an 


unidentified sien, he is named in connection with Nannar. In 
one other passage a temple of Ea receives special mention. 

Ninharsag, “mistress of the mountain,” as her name indi- 
cates, who is said, on other inscriptions, to be the wife of Bel and 
the mother of the gods, receives slight notice on these cylinders, 
and then in such connections as to give us no new light on her 
attributes and character. 

Enzu, the moon-god Sin, is twice mentioned on Cyl. B. 
He is the firstborn son of Enlil, and was also worshiped in the 
temple of Ninnu (50). His domain stretched far beyond the 


special precincts of Lagash. 

Nindar, read Ninsia by Jensen,” a royal warrior, is men- 
tioned three times on these documents. Once he is named in con- 
nection with the city of Eridu, and onee as related to a temple. 

Ba bba Ey a 


times. In two passages he is named as belonging to the city of 


r Shamash, the sun-god, appears about ten 


Lagash, and in one as exercising his authority and sway over 
all outside territory. 

The name of another divinity not mentioned on Statue B 
occurs in three passages on Cyl. A. This is Nisaba,” or, as 
Delitzsch (HWB., p. 471a) seems to prefer to read, Nidaba. 
In one passage this divinity is mentioned in connection with 

I k 
Gatumdug (Cyl. A, xvii, 14), while the other sheds little light 
5 . ? ran) 
on our scant knowledge. 

Nannar is the name of a divinity twice named on Cyl. A. 

In one passage the name occurs in connection with Enki, or 
] 
Ea, the passage carrying two signs difficult of identification 
Briinnow “ cites (No. 6455) the same ideogram as signifying the 
/ oO Oo d oD 
god Sin. 

There is also quite a number of gods on these cylinders whose 
names are rare; some of the readings of the signs used are at 
present merely provisional. Among these we find (1) dingir 
Kadi (Cyl. A. x, 26), mentioned elsewhere in Zimmern’s ‘ Shar- 
putafeln;” (2) dingir Mush (or Siru) (Cyl. A, xxvii, 1), 
likewise found in Zimmern’s “Shurputafeln” (ef. Briinnow, 


12 Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Vol. III, p. 24. 
13 Cf. Zimmern in ZA., Vol. XIV, pp. 278, 283. 


14 Classified List of Cuneiform Ideographs. 
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p. 95); (4) dingir Nindub (Cyl. A, vi, 5, ete.); (5) dingir 
Ninmab (Cyl. B, xix, 15); (6) dingir Nintu (Cyl. A, xvi, 26). 


Another name of somewhat frequent occurrence presents some 


No. 7641); (3) dingir Ningul (Cyl. B, xxiii, 6; cf. Jastrow, 


considerable difficulty. It is either the name of a god or that of 
a temple. It may be read Im-mi-hu-bar-bar-ra, though 
Jensen” prefers to read Im-gig-gu-bar-bar-ra and to take it 
as the name of a temple. But the fact that the name Im-mi-bhu 
occurs with the sign for god before it in eight passages would point 
to a larger significance, and presumably to that of a divinity. 

There are also other gods named in these cylinders whose 
signs are either not identified or their readings are still unknown. 

These few brief notes are sufficient to point out the fact that 
the Gudean cylinders will be a fruitful source of material for the 
study of the Babylonian pantheon of this period. Detailed facts 
gathered from these sources will be presented in Part II of The 
Great Cylinder Inscriptions A and B of Gudea. 


15 Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, LI, p. 23, note *f. 








NOTES ON THE PSALMS 


By Proressor Aveustus S. Carrier, D.D., 


McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


One of the most interesting phenomena in Hebrew syntax is 
the nominal clause. It occurs throughout Hebrew literature and 
is, of course, not confined to any particular book; but there are 
striking examples of its use in the Psalms, the correct treatment 
of which will at least make our renderings more exact. 

A nominal clause is a sentence whose subject is either a noun 
or pronoun, and whose predicate is likewise a noun, pronoun, 
adjective, or participle. No verb is expressed in the Hebrew in 
such cases, but some form of the verb to be may often be sup- 
plied. Such a sentence expresses state or condition, not action. 
When the predicate is a participle, the state is generally an active 
one. The participle photographs, as it were, some particular point 
of a moving scene. When the predicate is a noun or adjective, an 
inherent state is described, and often one which is passive. An 
example may be found in Ps, 42:8, Nip pinn-5s Dbinm “Deep 
unto deep is ll The picture is vivid. The poet ‘does not 
content himself with a statement of what is customary, nor merely 
continuous, we by a bold stroke portrays that which would chal- 
lenge the immediate attention of the traveler. The external, 
patent condition in that distant land is the roar of the cataracts. 
The construction employed, therefore, is nominal, and the expres- 
sive word is a participle. 

Another example is in Ps. 8, where we read: We NS"SIN rit 
vr “NIT~>D3 720 TIN “Yahweh our Lord, how majestic is thy 
name in ‘all the earth!” The predicate is an adjective and 
expresses the inherent quality of God’s name. The condition or 
state is passive, not active. It does not produce an effect, but is 
merely contemplated as existing. The construction with the 
participle is very closely akin to that of the imperfect and 
often confused with it in translation, while sentences whose 
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predicates are nouns resemble those with the perfect. This is 
quite natural when we discover that the perfect describes a fact 
and the imperfect an action. 

Nominal clauses do not always require to have the verb to be 
supplied, for they are not always independent and codrdinate 
sentences. They are oftentimes dependent clauses and form 
parts of a complex sentence. In the Revised Version, and in 
translations generally, the distinctions between verbal and nomi- 
nal sentences are frequently confused. Participial clauses are 
often rendered as if identical with sentences having the imperfect, 
and are thereby given a continuative force which they do not 
possess. Again, nominal clauses are treated at times as if coér- 
dinate with an accompanying sentence, containing a perfect or 
imperfect tense. In the latter case it will be found that the 
nominal clause is either a subject or an object. 

Taking a very familiar example, Ps. 23:1, we shall be able to 
illustrate one or two points. In the first place the emphasis is 
not “Yahweh [rather than Asshur, or some other deity] is my 
shepherd,” nor “ Yahweh | the great God] condescends to be my 
shepherd,” but “Yahweh being my shepherd, I shall not want.” 
That is, shepherding care is one of the phases of Yahweh’s 
activity, a phase which excites not the psalmist’s wonder so much 
as his faith. Again, the words "2" 4717" are not to be taken as 
a sentence codrdinate, or nearly so, with “TON N5, but as a 
circumstantial clause, expressing the simple, confident recog- 
nition of Yahweh’s relation to the psalmist. 

In Ps. 16:11 occur several nominal clauses which are usually 
translated as if codrdinate with the first clause and its leading 
verb. This is the rendering of the Revised Version: ‘Thou wilt 
show me the path of life; in thy presence is fulness of joy; in 
thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore.’’ The verb at 
the beginning is plainly a jussive, and shown to be such by its 
position, for it is the first word in the sentence. It should, there- 
fore, be translated “show me” (‘‘cause me to know’). The 
noun-clauses should all be taken as objects of =, and the 


translation should be as follows: 


Show me the path of life, 

The satisfying fulness of joys in thy presence, 

The delightful experiences which are at thy right 
hand forever. 
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In Ps. 46:10 the nominal clause is the subject of the succeeding 
verbs. The ninth verse reads: 

Come see the wonderful acts of Yahweh, 

How he hath set desolations in the earth; 


and the tenth verse is rendered in the R. V. as if the participle 
clause ("NT MSp777 nieno2 M22 were codrdinate with the 
two following : . , 

He maketh wars to cease to the end of the earth, 

He breaketh the bow and cutteth the spear in sunder, 

He burneth the chariots in the fire. 


But while M"D2% is a participle, two of the succeeding verbs are 
imperfects and the other a perfect with waw consecutive. It is 
contrary to the analogy of the language to render the participle 
by exactly the same tense-form as the imperfects of customary 
action. The first four words of the tenth verse are more naturally 
taken as the compound subject of the verbs which follow, which 


gives us the following translation : 


He that causeth wars to cease to the ends of the earth 
breaketh the bow 

And cutteth the spear in sunder, the chariot he burneth 
in the fire. 


9: :4. pao “202 aut 


The case is precisely similar to Ps. 
where the partic ipial clause is plainly the wie c { of the ‘verb and 
in apposition to “SIN in the next clause. The vividness of the 
participial construction, however, can be brought out best by the 
following translation : 

There is one sitting in the heavens. 
He is laughing 
Even the Lord 
He is mocking at them. 
The first verse of the ninety-first psalm has always been a crux 


to interpreters. The accepted and well-known translation is: 


He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 
Shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 


Or, according to the margin of the R. V., “He that dwelleth 


that abideth under the shadow of the Almighty, even I, will say,” 
etc. The margin makes the twofold mistake of treating the par- 


ticiple AL" and the imperfect jM" as if they were exactly 
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coédrdinate, and as if both were clauses in apposition to “I” and 
subjects of “ZN (vs. 2). The text of the R. V. is much better, 
though I should prefer to translate either thus, bringing out the 


” 
sak ee 


continuative force of {212M": 
Tr ih 


The dweller in the secret place of the Most High 
Will ever lodge (continually abide) under the shadow of the 
Almighty ; 


or thus: 


There is one sitting in the secret place of the Most High! 
He will ever abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 
The latter rendering removes in part, at least, the objection 
that the two clauses in our version are tautologous. It is justified 


pabton 


by the fact that the participle 22° describes a state, “‘ Lo, there 
is one sitting aloft in the cleft of the rocks,” rene "ne. , while 
the imperfect at the end of the verse goes on to describe the 
results that will follow. The rendering is further justified by 
the dramatic character of the psalm: one down in the valley 
‘alls to the one who has found a safe shelter under some over- 
hanging rock, and describes his security and blessedness. 


If. 


A peculiarity of psalm syntax which is quite generally over- 
looked is the balance of tenses in parallel clauses. Ps. 2 has 
interesting illus...tions of this. In vs. la the perfect is used, in 
1b the imperfect. This is reversed in vs. 2, giving a chiastic 
structure. In Ps, 24:2 is another good example. In such cases 
it ought to be manifest that the translation of the two verbs by 
the same tense-form is incorrect. 

In Ps, 2:1 y3" expresses a fact which is the necessary 
antecedent of the events described in vss. 1b and 2. ln” is in 
the imperfect because the writer is describing the actions which 
are taking place, namely, the plots and schemes of the insurgent 
nations and their rulers. Vs. 2 presents in the imperfect 2°M" 
a picture of troops arriving and falling into line preparatory to 
the great revolt, while the final verb S752 is perfect, because the 
initiatory fact is again brought forward, “the rulers have taken 
counsel together,’’ hence these great movements. Let us trans- 


late, then, in this way: 
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Wherefore have the nations raged, 

And the peoples—why are they engaging in empty plots ? 

Kings of the earth are setting themselves in array, 

And as for the rulers, they have (already) taken counsel 
together 


Against Yahweh and against his anointed. 
The balance of tenses in Ps, 24:2 may be brought out thus: 
For he [| Yahweh] founded it upon the seas, 
And upon the streams he still holds it fast. 
IIT. 


There are many cases in which the correct rendering of the 
original is missed because the jussive imperfect is overlooked or 


ignored. Numerous instances can be cited from the R. V. where 


no adequate attention is given to this tense-form. Yet the jussive 
is unmistakable when the verb is V9 or 4D. And though in 
other classes of verbs it does not as a rule have a distinctive form, 
nevertheless an imperfect preceded by the simple waw, or stand- 
ing as the first word in a sentence, is almost invariably a jussive. 
Exceptions to the latter case are probably only apparent, or are 
due to the Massoretic verse-divisions, which at times arbitrarily 
cut across a homogeneous sentence. 

There are two main uses of the jussive: first, it is employed 
with an imperative force ; and, second, it is used in the apodosis, 
in which case it usually is preceded by the simple waw, and need 
not be translated with the auxiliary “let” or “shall.” Ps. 72 
contains a number of very instructive examples of the jussive 
with the imperative force. 

The difficult passage Ps. 49:8-10 is misunderstood and mis- 
translated through a complete disregard of the principles of 
Hebrew syntax. The R. V. translates: 


None of them can by any means redeem his brother, 
Nor give to God a ransom for him. 

(For the redemption of their soul is costly, 

And must be let alone forever) 

That he should still live alway, 

That he should not see corruption (marg., the pit). 


The Amer. Rey. for soul read life, and for and must be let alone 


read and it faileth. Baethgen translates in much the same way, 
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except that he reads FN in vs. 8 for TN (cf. vs. 16) and ms" 
for IE". 

Vs. 9, the portion usually treated as a parenthesis, is the one 
around which the main difficulty centers. The verb at the begin- 
ning of vs. 10 is "M1, the apocopated form, and is used with the 
simple waw ; it is therefore the jussive, but in this case, being in 
the apodosis, the translation, “that he should still live alway,” is 
perfectly consistent and correct; but the tense in vs. Ya is also 
imperfect and is preceded by the simple waw. There is absolutely 
no reason for assuming a construction for “Po (vs. 9) different 
from “M™ (vs. 10); they are both imperfects of the apodosis, 
dependent upon 4h" Nb (vs. 8). 2am , the second verb of vs. 9, 
is perfect with waw consecutive, continuing =“p™ and likewise 
dependent on VF 8). 

The constructions in vs. 9 are, however, elliptical. * in the 
majority of instances is followed by “7a or ? ; cf. 1 Sam. 26:21; 
2 Kings 1:13, 14, in each of which pa issages t55 is the ithe 
"3 523 “p'"). In 


Ps. 72:14 is another instructive example: ps 


Ps. 49:9, if v » supply TI2 , the sense of the clause will be 
“that the redemption money which the man would offer should 
have any value in God’s eyes.” 

Again, 2m usually has the meaning “to leave,” ‘leave off,” 
“desist from.” It is sometimes followed by the accusative, and 
sometimes by V2; ef. Judg. 9:9, “Shall I leave my fatness” 
(accus.); Exod. 14:12, “Cease from us,” [2773 “let us alone 
and let us serve the Egyptians.” In Ps. 49 205 should be given 
its regular meaning, and its subject should be supplied from 
pTdN (vs. 8), its object, to be understood, is the man who 
hypothetically offers the ransom. The translation, therefore, 


which commends itself is the following : 


8. Not aman [of mine enemies] can find redemption, 
He cannot give to God his ransom, 
9. So that the redemption of his life! should be valuable 
[in God’s eyes], 
And that He [God] should cease [from him, the man] 
forever, 
10. That he [the man] should go on living forever, 
That he should not see the pit. 


1 Read aye} ‘ 
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ZIMMERN’S CONTRIBUTIONS ON THE BABYLONIAN 
RELIGION: 


The Babylonians had a religion of their own. And the more impor- 
tant for us still is the fact that they have left for later ages an abundant 
religious literature. The inherent value of these documents and their 
fruits available for comparative religion have already turned the energies 
of a group of Assyriologists to this specific line of study. Among those 
who have given or are now giving attention to this fruitful field may be 
mentioned Lenormant, Sayce, Zimmern, Knudtzon, Jensen, Jastrow, 
Craig, and King. Zimmern’s Babylonische Busspsalmen gave him an 
acknowledged place in this field, and was simply the forerunner of more 
detailed and more specialized investigations. 

The first part of this work appeared in 1896 under the title, Die 
Beschworungsiafeln Surpu, and consisted of 80 pages and 19 auto- 
graphic plates, with list of deities, glossary, ete. The first half of the 
second part bears the sub-title, Ritualtafeln fiir den Wahrsager, Be- 
schworer und Sdnger. The Introduction of 15 pages summarizes the 
material and important results of the investigations of the texts which 
fill the later pages of this part. The author gives special attention, as 
the sub-title implies, to the cult of the Babylonians, although the pub- 
lished texts are few and the difficulties of interpretation great. He 
anticipates the possibility of finding some surprises, some historical 
connections between the cult of the Babylonians and that of the Israel- 
ites, especially as touching the “priest codex.” 

A classification of the priests and their functions, as revealed in these 
texts, gives us three classes: (1) the baru-priests, or soothsayers, (2) the 
asipu-priests, or conjurers, and (3) the zammaru-priests, or singers. 
Traces of the first class can be found as far back as during the third 
millennium B.C. in the documents of Hammurabi (ca. 2200 B.C.). The 
existence and the functions of this class of religious officials are seen in 
many of the texts reaching down to the last century of the new Babylo- 
nian empire. Their relations to their divinities and to the sacrifices, and 
their part in uttering oracles have some parallels in the Old Testament. 

Likewise the aSipu-priests, the conjurers, played an important rdéle 
in the life of the Babylonian people. For the king, the sick, and the 
troubled he was an essential personage. He was a member of a class, 
and his office was inherited by his sons down through the ages. 


1 BEITRAGE ZUR KENNTNISS DER BABYLONISCHEN RELIGION. Von Dr. Heinrich Zim- 
mern, a. 0. Professor der semitischin Sprachen in Breslan. Zweite | ieferung, erste Hal: te. 
[Assyriologische Kibliothek, Band X1I.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1899, 48 Ss. und 19 Tafeln in 


Autographie. M. 15. 
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Less is known of the zammaru-priests, the singers. But they evi- 
dently occupied a part of some importance in the full conduct of the 
Babylonian religious ritual. 

The texts investigated are found beautifully autographed on nineteen 
lithographed plates. The fragments of small or broken tablets are so 
pieced together as to give us one long consecutive description of the 
office, the character, and the function of the bart-priests. The lacunze 
ofien interfere with the discovery of the meaning of a passage, but the 
general sense, and duplicates in some places, help to bridge over the 
chasm. 

These texts, so well executed, are transliterated and translated over 
an area of 34 pages. The notes at the bottom of the page explain the 
origin of the bracketed words inserted to fill out breaks, the reasons for 
certain readings and translations, and general philological material. 

The well-established character of Zimmern’s work leads us to put a 
good measure of confidence in his methods and conclusions. 

In our examination of this part of his contribution to Babylonian 
religion we have noted a few minor errata. On p. 82, note 6), bottom, 
SU should be SU; p. 86, note 1), ZA IV should be ZA III; p. 100, 
1, 53, should we not read tanakki(-ki)? p. 100, note 23), read SU.BI. 
AS.A.AN; p. 104, 1. 120, abkal? p. 118, the number 40 should be 
dropped one line; p. 121, 1. 10, the figure 3 should be 4. 

Such valuable collections of religious material as we find here will 
do much to elevate the religious systems of the Babylonians to a new 
place among the religions of the ancient oriental world. We await with 
interest the completion of this notable work. Ira M. Price. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THOMPSON’S REPORTS OF THE MAGICIANS AND ASTROL- 
OGERS OF NINEVEH AND BABYLON.! 

These two volumes constitute Vols. VI and VII of Luzac’s “Semitic 
Text and Translation Series,” to which E. A. Wallis Budge, the super- 
vising editor of the series, has contributed thus far five volumes of Syriac 
texts and translations, and Mr. L. W. King three volumes of “The Letters 
and Inscriptions of Hammurabi,” a publication received most favorably 
by Assyriologists. Thompson’s work is thus in very good company, and 
the publishers are to be congratulated upon securing such scholarly 
editors and translators, as well as upon bringing out their contributions 
in such a pleasing dress and handy form. Typographical- and press- 
work, as well as binding, are done well, and the paper is good and heavy. 

1THE REPORTS OF THE MAGICIANS AND ASTROLOGERS OF NINEVEH AND BABYLON in 
the British Museum. The original texts, printed in cuneiform characters, edited with 
translations, notes, vocabulary, index, and an introduction. By R. Campbell Thompson, 
B.A. (Cantab.), stant in the Department of E ian Antiquities, British 


‘gyptian and Assyri 
Museum. 2 vols. London: Luzac and Co., 1900. Bound, 25s.—Vol. I, ‘*The Cuneiform 
Texts.” xx pp. (of which pp. ix-xvii are a des« 









iptive list of the astrological reports printed 
in this volume) +85 plates.—Vol. I, “ English Translations, Vocabulary,” ete. xcii+147 pp.; 
i. e., Preface, pp. vii-ix ; Contents, p. xi; Introduction, pp. xiii-xxix; Translations, pp. xxxiii- 
xci; Transliterations, pp. 1-111; Vocabulary, pp. 113-32; Index, pp. 133-44; Lists, pp. 145-7. 
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Thompson’s first volume contains the “Cuneiform Texts” of these reports 
in 277 numbers, of which only about fifty have hitherto been published. 
Some of these reports would naturally appear also in an edition of omens 
and presages, while others might be incorporated in the Letter literature. 
The editor, however, has been very careful in avoiding useless duplica- 
tion, and, in consequence, we find but one text (80-7-19, 19) which is also 
found in Robert Francis Harper’s standard edition of Assyrian and 
Babylonian Letters (Vol. IV, No. 416). The reports “deal with the 
phases and appearances of the moon (and the sun) on the days of the 
various months throughout the year; the rising and setting of the planets, 
and of the stars which form the signs of the Zodiac ;? observations con- 
cerning eclipses,* halos,‘ parhelia,’ ete., and remarks on earthquakes and 
storms, and the probabilities of fine or bad weather.” In the preface to 
Vol. II the editor pays just tribute to the work of his predecessors in 
this special line of work, the great Edward Hincks,® Jules Oppert,’ and 
Professor Sayce. Assyriologists have now before them the text of the 
complete series of the reports found at Nineveh, ete., and deposited in 
the British Museum. 

It is, of course, impossible to collate these reports as to their accuracy; 
the whole work, however, impresses one so favorably that we venture to 
say that there can be only very few instances in which a careful col- 
lation would discover a different reading. 

Volume II contains the transliteration of the texts, preceded by 
translations, wherever possible, except in the case of duplicate texts, 
which number about two hundred and twenty.’ Philological notes are 
added in most cases to the translations, and in footnotes to the trans- 
literations are added important variant readings and glosses.’ The 

2 See the author’s remarks on manzalti, Vol. IT, pp. xxvii sq. 


3 Eclipses were very carefully observed and registered. ‘“ For the purpose of accurately 
recording partial eclipses, the face of the Moon was divided into four parts, and each part 
was identified with a certain country; the portion to the right was Akkad, that to the left 
was Elam, the upper part was Aharrt, and the lower part Subartu. A total eclipse of the 


Moon was called atal matati, i. e., a ‘darkness of the countries’ (pp. xxviii sq.). 


4Of which there were two: one of 22°, called tarbasu, and the other of 46°, called 
supuru; both words ning originally ‘*sheepfold,”’ it being understood that the moon is 
the shepherd of the st or the celestial **sheep,”’ which are within the halo (see pp. xxiv 
8qq.). ; 

5 Called nidu, a word occurring “in several places in astrological reports in the phrase 
nidu nadi which seems to mean ‘casting a shadow. or image, or reflection.’ The ‘image’ 


appears at the Sun's zenith, to the richt or left of the Sun; in one case four such ‘images’ are 
mentioned. I cannot help thinking that these ‘images’ refer to mock suns” (p. xxvii). 
6On whom see Dr. Cyrus Adler's articles. ** The Life and Works (and Writings) of Edward 








Hincks,” in the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, meetings of May and October 
November, 1888; Andover Review, October, 1887. 

7 Cf. the present reviewer in Beitrdige zux Assyriologie und vergleichenden semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft, Vol. If (1892), pp. 523-56, ** The Works of Jules Oppert.” 

8’ These duplicate texts are inserted in transliteration, in Vol. II, after the numbers to 


which they properly belong, e. g., No. 11is followed by 114, 81 by 81A-81K, 186 by 126A-136U 





etc. Itisa great pity that the author has not given us the cuneiform text of at least the 
most important ones, together with translation and commentiry. A few misprints in 
these transliterated texts cannot be corrected without the cuneiform text, e. ¢ Y °, 5, 
riu-huS; should this perhaps be nu-hus? Speaking of misprints, I am happy to say that 
{ have noticed only a few: No. 141,3, i8-S8a-kawu (for n); r.3, au (for n)-ni-& ; 9517. 4, omit 


the sign - between ga and zi-kit. 

9It is interesting to notice that the largest number of glosses occur in the shortest texts, 
Here is a complete list of the texts with the number of glosses added in parenthesis: 108 (11) ; 
98 (10) ; 181 and 229 238 (7); 139, 209, and 258 (6); 246B (5); 43, 84. and 214 (4): 57, 179, 191, 
244G, 246A, and 248 2, 112, 178, and 272 (2); and one gloss in 42, 70, 81G, 88, 89, 96, 106, 187, 





141, 176, 235D, 236G, 236H, and 246G. 
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cult phrases, which they frequently give, are of the highest value philo- 
logically and certainly throw. considerable light on the professional 
methods adopted by the early Mesopotamian astrologers.'° 

One of the most attractive features of this second volume is the 
“Tntroduction,” in which the author gives a short sketch of the science 
of astrology among Assyrians and Babylonians, and explains a number of 
technical terms employed by the astronomers in their reports to the king.” 

The author has done his work carefully and well; the texts are 
extremely difficult, the style and language of these reports obscure and 
difficult grammatically, especially in view of the fact that their writers 
even took pains to make their forecasts and portents as unintelligible to 
the uninitiated as possible. This, of course, makes it impossible to 
secure accuracy at every point in text and transliteration, translation 
and commentary. There are many words and idioms in these astro- 
logical reports which will remain obscure and unintelligible until, at 
some future time, we shall have before us a complete collection of all 
astrological and astronomical reports, and other texts bearing on astron- 
omy and astrology, thus far found. Yet even at this point Mr. Thomp- 
son’s edition has materially enriched our knowledge of the Assyrian 
lexicon, as any reader of the vocabulary can see at once. A few words 
added here will amply prove this statement. 

Thus we have many new and interesting forms of ededu “be sharp;” 
u-di-na (a particle), No. 112 7.5; ezu “stand,” e.g., No. 153, 7 (= III R. 
54 6 16), ana Sin ina alaki-Su e-zi, ete. (cf. Del., HWB., 35, col. 2); 
96, 3, Jupiter stood (it-ti-it-zi) within the halo of the moon, and 106, 7, 
where it is preceded by iz-za-az and izziz; No. 180, 8; 228, 2, it-ti- 
ti-zi; and ittitiz in 235, 8, ki-ma it-te-mid it-ti-ti-iz Su-u-tu, 
“when it stands and waits;” 236G r.1; 251,1. Perhaps it would be 
better to connect these forms with the verb nazt, asynonymof nazazu, 
discussed by T. G. Pinches, JRAS., 1899, p. 112.—A few more forms are 
added for a new treatment of the verb ahbaru “delay,” on which see the 
remarks of R. F. Harper in this Journat, Vol. XIV, p. 178.—iluttu 
“calf,” 257 r. 3.—imdu “standing of crops,” 272, 16.—ummulu “grow 


Thus KA-GI-NA (=sanaku 8a pi, Briinnow, 618) is glossed in 42,5 by pu-u 
i-kan; AGA in 43,1 (and MIR in other texts, e. g., 106, 2; 209,4) glossed a-gu-u; /bid., 
1.5, SI-ZAG-Su ANA-u glossed kar-nu i-mit-ti-Su Sa-mu-u; 7, HI-GAR glossed 
bar-ti (ba-ar-tu, 237, 8); 62,3, EME-BAR-tum glossed li-Sa-a-nu a-hi-tum; 8G, 
4, KAB-8u glossed 8u-me-li-8u (ef. 235D, 1); 84 7. 1 (98, 2; 189, 6), IM-DIR glossed 
ur-pa-a-ti; 897.7 reads NIGIN: la-mu-u and the former is glossed ni-gi-in; in 149 
r.2 NIGIN-Su is glossed il-me-Su; 98,7, KUR-MAR-TUki is glossed ma-at A-har- 
ri-e, followed in line 8 by lum-nu Sa (mat) A-har-ri-e. Thompson throughout his book 
reads Aharri instead of the universally accepted Amurrt (cf. pp. xvii, xviii). A 
knowledge of Robert Francis Harper’s note in this JouRNAL, Vol. XV, p. 142, would 
undoubtedly have led the author to read these two lines somewhat differently. No. 108, 7, 
MULU-SA-GAZ is glossed hab-ba-a-te; r. 9, KU R-Su glossed ni-pi-ih-Su (cf. 
178,1. KUR-ma glossed ip-pu-ha-ma); 112,8, IM-MES glossed Sa-ra-a-ni (cf. 229, 
3, ZI-IM=([tiJ-ib Sa-a-ri; 248,2, 1M=S8a-a-ri; for ZI see 244G,7, ZI-ut = [ti]-bu-ut 
and 2468, 3), and NU-DUG-GA-MES=la ta-bu-u-ti; UD-N {-A-AN (179, 4) =m 
bu-ub-bu-li; HU-MES (288 r.2) =ig-gu-ri; KASKAL-Su (246B, 6) har-ra-ni-Su 
(cf. 103 r. 4); 274E, 3, AN-MI ossed a-ta-lu-u (cf. ANA-u=Sa-mu-u, 84,8+9; 139 
r.2; 179, 5; 229,2; and MI glossed sa-al-mu, 98,1; 1807.1, 2097.1; or mu-Su, 1767. 1). 

















11] mention here, in addition to those already spoken of in this review, the abkallu 
Sikla ‘the measure-governor,” an instrument to which the name Bél-rimenti-ukarrad- 
Marduk was given, and which was probably the clepsydra, 
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indistinct” (said of stars), e. g., 232,9, ma-’-diS um-mul; ibid. 6, um- 
mu-lis “dimly;” also 248 7.4, a-mu-liS.—236E, 3 (.... ta-lu-ki-Su) 
un-di-it-tu, treated by Thompson asa noun. It is said there of the 
planet Mars that ta-lu-ki-Su un-di-it-tu. I prefer to consider 
undittu as an Ifta‘al of matu, towhich ta-lu-ki(-Su) is the subject. 
—enétu “become dim,” ete. (?); Ifte’al ittintu, which means “the 
gradual disappearance of the moon as it draws near the sun at the end 
of the month.”—ur-ri-tum “point of light” (268, 3; cf. p. Ixxxv).— 
(amel) g-ra-su-u (236F 1. 5)—i8-Sik-ki” ri-ku-te (207 7. 3).— 
miSirtu “justice” (121, 4).—atu Ishtafal (Sutatu, usStata) “be 
invisible,” a meaning discussed on pp. xxvi sg.—un-nu-ut a-tin-nu 
ul i-Sak-kam-ma (181 7.3; p. lxiv: “perhaps we may compare the 
Heb. éthan”).—ba’alu (iba’il, ib-il; ba’il, ete.) “grow bright.”— 
batt “cut in pieces” (257 1. 4, di-e-i-qi i-ba-at-ti; see p. lxxxi).— 
gubru (223 r. 2) “man.”—da’ahu; dimqu, ete.—158 r. 4 has the 
interesting form ul-tah-tu-ni, yhatu; 94 r. 3 (108, 3) enati Pl 
uS-tah-ha-a, /tehu, “approach,” written uS-ta-ha-a (143, 8).— 
il EN-LIL ka-mar mati (267, 7).—mu-nik-si-sa (var. mu-ni-ik- 
si-sa) “divided,” Nif‘al partic. of kasasu.—uk-tap-pad (277AE, 7), 
VY kapadu.—(™°U SU-GI kur-kur-ru-su i-nam-bu-ut (244 [not 3] 
A, 1) “when the circle of the pleiades is bright” (p. xxvii compares Heb. 
karar, “revolye”).—ku-ru-sis-su tibti-ma (2? [not 9] 8, 4) “the K 
will come and eat up the sesame ;” p. xxxvii says: “perhaps a worm or 
insect.”—katatu “grow dim,” 208, 3 us-tak-ti-it-ma (and 208A, 3), 
while parallel text 204 7.1 has uS-tak-ti-ma; this latter had better 
be derived from katamu.—it-tam-me-bhi-ir, 180, 6, Ittaf‘al of 
maharu, which in the vocabulary is also suggested for the reading: 
.... ultu me-hir of 57 7.4; but I do not quite see how is-sa-na- 
ah-har (88, 4; 103 7 11 is-sa-na-har) can be an Ittanaf‘al of 
maharu, notwithstanding the gloss ma-hi-ru added to the form in 


No. §88.—matu A-SI-SI-sa (191, 2) has the gloss me-li-sa; why not 


compare Hebr. «75"2 ?—ma-sa-ar-ti bit kata U (240, 9) “an attack 


on the treasury.”—marut “spoil,” umarri (201A, 3).—im-da-na- 
ra-as (257 7.7) Iftane‘al of marasu “be sick.”—277 r. 2 has the rare 
form (i-na tabti) an-di-di-il-8u (of /na’alu) “I preserved it in 
brine.” 

These are only a few instances of the many new words and interesting 
verbal forms found in this welcome and timely work of Mr. Thompson’s.” 


W. Muss-ArnNo-t. 
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12 The author, p. lxx, says: ‘Rev. 3 issikku: see Muss-Arnolt, Dict., sub voce ;’’ but the 
issikku quoted ther ’ms to be entirely distinct in meaning from the iSSikku used 
here. 

13 For zal pu (181, read better salpu; zirtu (p. 120), pl. zi-ra-a-ti (190, 2; 190A, 2), 
should rather be zi ; see my Concise Dictionary, p. 294, col. 1. I do not quite see why 
timu (270, 7, kima te-im Same) should be separated from t@mu “command,” ete. 
195A, 3, [mad]-da-giS (p. 128, col. 2) should be read [Sa(d)]-da-giS, as Robert F. Harper 
has shown in this JoURNAL, Vol. XIV, p. 13 (October, 1897); it-tan-ta-ha, 84, 6, etc., is @ 
IV, 2 (Ittaf'al), rather than a IV, 3 (Ittanaf‘al) form of matahu. But these few items do 
not detract in any way from the great value of this splendid publication. 














